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Born 9 October, 1829— Died 18 January, 1891. 







N commemoration of one whose life was closely linked with theirs and with this paper the editors 





of the Congregationalist, on this the second anniversary of his death, present a likeness of Charles A. 






Richardson, For thirty-five years with untiring industry and rare wisdom he performed the duties of 





managing editor, bringing to his daily tasks the conscience of a Puritan and the consecration of a devoted 






Christian. Through articles which he wrote, selected and edited his influence flowed forth and bene- 





fited thousands who never knew him personally. His work constitutes his title to remembrance, His 






e 
character, simple, pure and strong, will ever be an inspiration to those who knew and loved him best. 
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« NEW-Booxs 


ZEN PASTELS 1N SONG—By A. A.Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems >f song, fers 
lished in exquisite aig price, $1.35, DA Ss 

a: 





PIANO SCHOO y Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the latest +> editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By Geo F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
“The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 

ade of difficulty; price,75cts.5 GARNERED 
GEMS—By H. Ke Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMB US—By G. F. Root, A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price 7% cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES-—by H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains br age Lessons, Responsive roe x 
and songs for all occasions; ice, ascts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones” of the Sunday- 
School; price, eects, ROOT’S HARMO 
AND MPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions. 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in chora 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T. M. 
Pattison. A’sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the *‘ Must- 
cal Visitor” for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application, e 

——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
CHICAGO, | . NEW YORK, 
200 Wabash Avenue. 1% Lest 16th Street. 





GUITARISTS. BANJOISTS, 


Conservatory Method,) . 
by |. G, Withers. ‘Guitar. 


The most thorough and comprehensive work extant, 
and designed to meet all the requirements of either 
beginners or most advanced students, 

Bound in paper $1.50; boards $2.0. 
+ epi a 


n i i d, 4 
Analytical Metho | Banjo. 


by Frank B. Converse 


410 Diagrams of the finger-board and full and complete 
Instruction and a choice collection of Music, 
Bound in paper $1.25; boards $1.50. 


HAMILTON 8. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N.Y, 
GOSPEL HYMNS 
Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 


THE ONLY HYMN OOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, | 








AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. Per | 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - $60 
“6 “ ws Smallitype, --- 45 
No. 5 or No. G, either, - +--+ +++ + = 80 
No. 6, Y. P. 8. C. E. Edition, ere eee a5 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - B35 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 





New York and Chicago. 


Cincinnati and New York. 








“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 
PENINSULA is 

a FROST-FREE 

township of high, healthful land, dotted with clear 

lakes, free of marsh, filled with Northern people. 

No negroes, no liquor, no malaria ;where pineapples, 

lemons and oranges grow best, and fresh vegetables 

are gathered all winter. Homes sold on install- 

ments so cheap! “The Florida Homeseeker,” 

monthly, tells all about it. Sample Free. Write 


0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida, 








A 
Binder 


For THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Ready January 1st. 


Furnished in two sizes. 
Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


Order the Binder when renewing your sub- 
scription. 


To any old subscriber who sends his own 
renewal and one new sul scription with $6.00 we 
will send two of the Binders, carriage prepaid. 








W. L. Greene & Co., Boston. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Lead Me to the Rock. 


; —BY— 
Rev. T. W. HOOPER, D. D. 
16mo. Price 60 Cents. 


Address orders to 
H. D. NOYES & CO., 


13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








Established, 1855. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 160-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK 0. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
(formes woot fo R.iGie eee atye.) 
Riverside Drive. 85th and doth Sts.. New York, 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 











At State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Entrance examination on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 8. For 
both sexes. New building well equipped. For particu- 
lars address, ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


HORTHAND By wrsifcrpztecai 

by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all opie when competent. 
end for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 


Bookkeeping and Penmanship thoroug! y taught by mail 









3 Our large 24.page 
@catalogus, profes. 
ly illustrated, fall 
= insormation on 
© proper construc. 
tion of Pianos and 
. ans. Weshipon 
1, ask no 
cash in advance.sell 
on instalments, give 
ater walue for 
© money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Ly 3» Send for this book 
t Tae y: at once to 

ho BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
\ WASHINGTON, N, J, 

P. O. Box 726. 





POSITIVELY FREE. 
ra) CATALOGUE, 
full P: 





ur ui 
Illustrated with and 
giving fell Particolars of all our famous 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
for H_or on EAS RMS 


Sold 
PAYMENT to suit eve % 
ORGANS $35.00. PIANOS $175 


te"sEN ¥ 
Washington, 


o-day. CORNISH & CO.; New Jersey. 














Cc H U R Cc H Established 1827. 
oO R Cc A Nw s Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 








Bla ke Bell nh QU nd ry 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


AKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


ey ee le 





LAY iv: ACCOMPANIMENTS. or" ore: 
Charts fitting keys on keyboard enable you to play 


at sight the notes and chords in order forany accom- 
paniment for songs, hymns, etc. Mailed with book 


of songs explaining use of charts for &@ cents 


MUSIC AID PUBLISHING Co., Cambridge, Mass 





PIANOS 22.23. 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 

You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 
entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. Will explain everything 
fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 TREMONT STREET. 


BosTon, Mass. 











|FORNIA <5 las 


Variable | from Chicago. All 
Route 





meals served in 








Tourist Tickets | Dining Cars. 
at greatly Reduced Rates, Palace Drawing- 


taking in all principal points of interest and Room Sleeping Cars 


allowing privileges never before accorded, can 








be obtained, together with full information, at and Tourist Sleepers 


principal ticket offices in the United States and 


anada, 


H. A. GROSS, Gen’l Eastern Passenger Agent, 
421. Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 





are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 














5 State Street, BosTON, Mass. | Chicago daily via the 


NORTH-WESTERN Line 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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SATION si 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 
GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 
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CONTENTS 








EDITORIAL: 
{ 3 i ee ee ee oe! ie ee 85 
( OLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, The Independent and the Prudential Com- 
! mittee . ‘Pe ae Pe ee Oe ee hee ee eRe 85 
To beheld tn Chicago from May 1 to October 80, °938. Woman's Board of Missions . i) Oa e 86 
Pane Ear eA j Why Sunday Opening Failed. . . . Rb 
r » fireaparty will leave Boston Friday! April28 (thus The Panama Canal Scandal ., “sis 87 
reveling Chicago for the opening ceremonies). is 
f; ins will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex- The Gospel’s Claims on the Edue ated SE Aha, 
cep cd) during the entire Exposition season. The Week in Review. Pa, aoe 87 
Al\ Travel will be in Spec cial Vestibuled Trains of In Brief. . tk, ek 6S 89 
Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Oars of the | spa rr CORRESPONDENCE: 
Newest and most Elegant Construction. 
ointencnianticaiiane Boston . “ioe . . . oi i ° 89 
THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB GRAND, | wo 2 2 
OscAR G. BARRON, Manager, Washington. . 91 
An Ulegant, Commodious and Finely Appointed Hotel Japan. O Met Ra ee 
of the Best Class, situated near the Exposition Grounds | CURRENT THOUGHT . 92 
(the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been 
built for the exclusive use of our parties. CONTRIBUTIONS: 
a . bag — pase to the Exposition included in por erape llega ray ay mote 9 
nsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit Cannety em Seaetanes. IEE. Rea seowne. 
ian d whilei in Chicago. Rev. Morton Dexter .« «¢ « « « «8 93 
I The Drift in England Toward Socialism. Ed- 
Send for special cireular giving full details. ward Porritt . . one 94 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. ha hse — Bally Campbell 9 ™ 
ialie a A Question—a selected poem . ° ° ° 97 
| Paragraphs .° ‘ ® ® 97 
| The Boy With the Chestnut Hair. Mrs. 8. E. 
| Bridgman ° . . 97 
Bi {| | | ] Of (] fl The Touch of Mother's Hand. Rev. D. Suther- 
land . F . . ° . . . . 97 
Thosoughaees. Lucy Elliot Keeler .  . 9s 
The Dog as a Bedfellow. D.W.H. . . 98 
The Chimney Swallow—a selected poem . 99 
| {| p | Two Sides of an Opportunity. Sydney Dayre. 99 
| | Thisand That. ‘ ° ° 100 
Moral Significance of Deste~ —a aidledien o « 10 
Keeping the Body Pure—a selection . «.« « 100 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin . .« «. 101 
BEST LINE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Jan.29 ., = 102 
Py. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for Jan. 29-Feb. 4 as 103 
CAG PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM .. . . 103 
cH! 0 AND LITERATURE. . . i Sarre 104 
S$ NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 6 hie tee 
ST. LO Rhode Island Jottings . ° eo ° ° 108 
e From Southern California . . ‘ 4 108 
MISCELLANEOUS: : 
To ST PAUL AND Alien Degradation of American Character—a 
8 selection . F ° - 106 
Report of the Woman’ ‘8 Board of ‘Missions 107 
The Religious Condition of Our Country . . 112 
The Old South Protest. . oN aa 112 
What MenSay . . +. © »« « « eo W 
e b4 Marriages and Deaths. e e ° e ° 113 
O a 1 orn 1a. The Business Outlook . 2 se 14 
Pregnant Questions . F ° . . 116 
4 Professor Drummond’s Latest Mesiage—a se- 
Very important changes lection. . . cco paar U7 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting fw 119 


have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer 
extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending 
travelers which cannot help 
but be to their advantage. 

For full particulars as to 
the new California arrange- 
ments, address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 


Great Rock Island Route, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. ls. Farnsworts, G. E. Pass, Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York. I; Lb, Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 
Washington St., Boston, Mass, W. J. Leaur, Pass, 
Agt. Mid. Dis, 111 80: 9th St., Phila., Pa. Jas. Gass, 
Trav, Pass, Agt., 40-Exchange Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 





‘w. L. GREENE « co. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Single copies, 6 easitns “Per yeariin advance, 
83.00. If payment is ¢ is delayed, $3.50. 


Clubs—of Two, including at leas least ONE NEW subscriber, 

5, p's TH ane including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 

Ss, #6. if 4 ad om. at least i NEW 

subscribers, 10.00—o: Hada! neluding at least ONE 

NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, ine ading at least 
TWO NEW subscriber rs, 


£20.00. 

Remit by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 

Receipts < iS subeceiapone are indicated within two 
weeks by t he date of expiration following the a 
scriber’s address, ag printed upon the paper. If 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

Change of Address.—In wognee ies © change always 
give the o/d as well as the new 

ontinuances.—Pa are Continued until there 

is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 

arrearages must be pa eftes guch an order can be 
ee 


given at any time, to ect * Se: expiration of the 
subscription. 
Advertising Bates.—25 cents per agate line each in 


sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Giecoweits occonain to amount tract. 29 conte 

DI 1 » leaded. ma} mts per 
fing, each insertion, net. (| 
Boston. 


Py # 
' Entered at Boston as sebdrd-class mail matter. 








DO YOU 
CORRESPON D? 


The Whiting Paper Com- 
ny are the largest manu- 
acturers of fine corre- 
spondence papers in the 
ebay Have you ever tried 
ay of herr pene pers? Their 
Standard Linen” is the 
finest manufactured for po- 
lite correspondence and is 
made in smooth and rough 
surfaces. All dealers in 
paper. Ca supply you, or 
we will tell you where to 
get he 





Whiting Paper Company, 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Strect. 


The Simplex Printer 
A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, too copies.can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey | St., _New | York, 


RG 7 Gilchrist. 


CLOAKS 


—AT AN— 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 


This morning we begin a sale of Winter 
Garments at unheard of prices. Remem- 
ber that these are this season’s goods, and 
cheaper than any old bankrupt stock ever 
offered. 

Black Diagonal Cloth Jackets, trimmed 
with Black Coney Fur, worth $7, also Tan 
Cloth Jackets, sold last week at $7 and $8, 
will now be 


$3.50 Each. 


Tan and Gray Reefer Jackets, plain or 
trimmed with handsome opossum fur, 
formerly $12.50; also Black Cheviot Reefers, 
shawl collar and trimmings of water mink 
fur, formerly $12.50, will now be 


$5.00 Each. 


Elegant Garments that have been $13, $15 
and $17, you can now find at 


$7.50 Each. 


Every winter garment in our 
cloak room is now offered to you at 
a bargain price, beginning this 
morning at 8 o’clock. 

Fur Capes are included in this 
sale. 


RK. & ¥% Gilchrist, 


& and 7 Winter St. 
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The Girl in a Church 


An eminently practical article, point- 
ing out the way to a girl’s best and 
wisest usefulness in a church; to be 
published in one of the early numbers 


of THE Lapigs’ HOME JouRNAL, written 


By Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


wife of the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
in Brooklyn, and one of the most 


experienced women identified with 


American church-work. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








19 January 1893 








Pilgrim 
Almanac 


For BIBLE SEARCHERS. 


cents; 100 copies, $2.00, In neat covers, 
6 cents; 100 copies, $5.00. 


A unique publication, giving a brief and 
pointed text for each day of the year, with 
a blank space attached, where its location 
(book, chapter and verse) is to be entered 
after it has been searched for and found 
without the aid of a concordance. This 
little compilation has, by our permission, 
he Spanish. 


been translated into t 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society. a Lide. 


1803 
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Adapted to everybod. 


R ings and all sorts of p: 
oundina moment. 


“WW 






*suse. The most conven- 
ient device ever made for filing newspaper clip- 
apers where th 

e know of nothing better 
in its way.” —THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 





POT NI Oe Dee 
LOS. 


ey can be 


LN DOD Se 23S 2, $26 <a? Dee. ox? 1s 
 ecanssensseos SS SAE LSA SLO SOF SOR SOE SOC SVE! 


OOS DESDE ESI PEPE PEE DEESIDE DG 
NOELLE OOS LOE ODODE SOE FE SOF SOOO OCS aon 
arr 
‘ HARPER’S [IAGAZINE ) 
¢ “4 
iy + , ay 
No.7. Price : FOR FEBRUARY. Be: 
Recollections of George William Curtis. The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 4 
2 by Joun W. Cuapwick. With 4 [lustrations. By A. Conan Dove. Part II. W, 
by T. pk THuLstrRup. yy 
Horace Chase. A Novel. By Constance + 
Recol lections Fentmore Wootson. Part 11. wr 
|; The eens Exchange of Simpkinsville. oN 
A Story. By RutH McEnery Stuart. With 
of Curtis j 2 Illustrations by C. S. Reinnart. Ng 
| L’Ordre de Bon-Temps. Port Royal, 1606. © ' 
, A Poem. By Witttam McLennan. ‘* 
\ lal Twelfth, Night. With 9 9 ‘TMlustrations ‘Gaclud- Drawings by c RICKETTS. wv, 
pee ing Frontispiece) by Evwin A. ABBEY. sae RAE ES Oe aN 
LSS Comment by ANprew Lana. vin . 
A Story. By Kosperr C. EYERS. R I] ti “V- 
2a¢ New Orleans, oat Southern Capital. By eco ec ions 
yp Juctan Raceu. With 23 Illustrations by “4 
o cans of Whittier + 
2e¢ The Red-bird. A Poem. By Mapison Cawetn. 
Ye Tio Juan. A Story. By Maurice Kinastey. ner s ; = YER 
a With 3 Illustrations by Freperic Remincron. Whittier: Notes of his Life and of his .y, 
Bristol in the Time of Cabot. By Joun B. Friendships. By Annie Fievps. Se 
aS Suipcey. With 17 Illustrations. Illustrations. “4 
vy Editor's Study and E. iter’. 's Drawer, both illustrated. id 
$ SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 84 $4.00 A YEAR. as 
alr 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 76 





1892, ‘Once known the demand must be univers 

for it.”"—PREACHER’S MAGAZINE. “We wish that 
in our early literary life we could have had the 
Mental Savings Bank. It would be worth a 


fortune to us now.” — ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN 
r vol. Circulars free. 
urg & Co., Chicago. 


WEEKLY. Price, $1.50 
For sale by A. CG, Me 
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Daily Bible readings, prayer 
meeting topics, Sunday school 
lessonsg indispensable informa- 
tion in pocket form for every 
Congregationalist. This year, 
as heretofore, Christian En- 
deavor Societies are finding the 
HANDBOOK of special service 
in their work. Here is one let- 
ter as a sample: * Send me 150 
copies. I want to put a copy 
into every member's hands of 
my society, for it is so full of 
splendid information.” 


VS —____ 


We REPEAT what we said last week: Old sub- 
scribers in renewing their own subscriptions should 
send one new name,the two for $5. Better still, 
send two new ones, the three 36, and, best of all, 
either canvass their church thoroughly in the inter- 
ests of the Congregationalist, thus securing club 
rates for old and new subscribers—$2—or interest 
some one else to undertake the work. The Congre- 
yationalist in its new form pleases everybody. 
‘The most attractive religious weekly published as 
well as the best,” 80 says one competent to judge. 
“One of the few papers which 1 read thoroughly 
weekly,” writes a college president. Almos! every 
ctter received at the publishers’ desk the past month 
renewing a subscription for the coming year contains 
similar words of approval. A largely increased 
subscription list means a still larger outlay on our 
part and, if possible, a still better paper. 


Sesthllpipiieeatoip—tins 

UR recent broadside on free pews has 

awakened widespread interest and 

brought us a number of responses, 
together with many additional names, of 
churches where the system prevails. Who 
some of these supplementary witnesses are 
may be ascertained by reading our church 
news columns from week to week, while we 
shall print soon another and fuller list of 
free pew churches, as well as several com- 
munications bearing on the subject. We 
have no disposition to ignore or minimize 
the force of what may be said in favor of the 
rental system. At least a wholesome cam- 
paign of education has been inaugurated 
among the churches, the effeets of which 
are already seen in one or two changes since 
the beginning of the year from rented to 
free pews, 


The protest which accompanies the an- 
nual contribution made last Sunday by the 
Old South Church, Boston, to the American 
Board will be found on our 112th page. 
This church, we believe, stands at the head 
of the list of churches in its gifts to the 
Its contributions last year, includ- 
ing individual gifts of its members and 
those to the Woman’s Board, amounted to 
$10,201. The collections for this year are 
not yet completed. It wisely decides not to 
withdraw its support from the enterprises 
it has so largely aided to plant. But, with 
only one dissenting vote and after mature 
deliberation, it has emphatically expressed 
its dissatisfaction with a policy. which, it 
believes, has greatly disturbed the peace 
and harmony of the churches. We have 
insisted that the board has not indorsed the 
policy of the Prudential Committee which 
we have criticised. But to this the Old 
South Church would probably reply that 
the board is responsible for the acts of the 
agents it employs. The board itself, how- 
ever, is—if it is not it ought to be—the 
agent of the churches. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that those who sympathize with the 


board, 


Old South in its attitude toward the board 
will continue their gifts in support of our 
foreign missions, but will accompany them 
with the plain statement that these are not 
to be interpreted as indorsements of the 
objectionable features of the policy of the 
Prudential Committee. 


At the Unitarian Club in Boston last 
week, on Wednesday evening, several Uni- 
tarian clergymen earnestly favored church 
schools and reference was repeatedly made to 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, N.H., in terms 
not very flattering when it is remembered 
that that school has been practically under 
Unitarian control for many years. One min- 
ister declared that he regarded such aschool 
as a failure. Principal Fish explained the 
non-sectarian which Phillips 
Academy was founded, This have 
sounded strangely to one who has read the 
constitution which founder for 
the government of the school in 1782. He 
said, ‘‘ No person shall be chosen as a prin- 
cipal unless he be a member of a Church 
of Christ in complete standing whose sen- 
timents similar to those hereinafter 
expressed.” The sentiments expressed 
clearly define his intention and raise the 
question how far those funds are now used 
for the purposes for which they were given. 
Certainly Principal Fish’s account of the 
system on which the institution was founded 
and John Phillips’s own account widely 
differ. If church schools are to be de- 
fended, as these Unitarian clergymen af- 
firmed, what assurance have those who 
would found them that they will not be 
handed over from one denomination to an- 
other, or taken entirely away from affilia- 
tion with any denomination at the will of 
those into whose hands they may fall? 


system on 


must 


its gave 


are 


It must whet the anticipation of a good 
many educational institutions over the coun- 
try to have wealthy men like Rockefeller 
and Pearsons opening their purses so gener- 
ously to the needs of the higher learning. 


The latest recipient of Mr. Pearsons’s free-_ 


handed charity is Colorado College, which 
rejoices over the gift of $50,000 on condition 
that the college itself raise $150,000 within 
two years. There will be many and worthy 
uses to which such a noble institution can 
devote that sum, or even twice as much. 
Mr Pearsons pursues the same method in 
his gift to Colorado as he did in the case of 
Yankton and Beloit. He evidently believes 
that the gift which stimulates to self-exer- 
tion is the wise gift. It certainly puts the 
recipient on its mettle as well as its friends. 


Christian education and Christian churches 
for the Indians are absolutely and peculiarly 
necessary to make them citizens. During 
the last few years many of the tribes on the 
reservations have been preparing to take 
lands in severalty and to become citizens. 
At no time in our history has it been so im- 
portant as now that Christian schools and 
churches should be maintained among them. 
Yet the American Missionary Association 
did the wise and right thing in following 


the example of missionary organizations in 
other denominations and declining to re- 
ceive further aid from the Government to 
carry on its Indian work. That conviction 
prevailed in its annual meeting and its ac- 
tion was welcomed. by the churches gener- 
ally. But that action means an addition to 
the gifts to the association of $22,000 for 
this special work, or it means the crippling 
of that work now when it ought to be most 
vigorously pressed. We therefore second 
heartily the appeal of the association to 
churches and individual givers to increase 
their donations twenty-five per cent. over 
last year. If the amount named should not 
be made our churches would fail to indorse 
the principle that Government aid should 
not be given to institutions under the con- 
trol of religious denominations, and would 
also leave their Indian missions without 
adequate support at the time when their 
need is greatest. These are not the things 
which Congregational churches allow them- 
selves to do. We confidently expect that 
this appeal of the association will be heard 
and heeded and that the needed advance in 
gifts to it will be made. 


In these days when discussion is rife 
concerning the foundation of religious be- 
liefs it is a satisfaction to know that many 
things concerning which differences of view 
are earnestly aftirmed are not essential to 
Christian faith or character. It is a satis- 
faction, also, to know where one can stand 
and feel that he is safe. To distinguish 
clearly between the things which may be 
shaken and those which cannot be shaken 
makes much for one’s peace of mind. The 
Christian Advocate thus defines the ground 
on which one may stand secure while he 
explores the limitless fields of speculation 


concerning every phase of moral and reli- 


gious truth: 


A man is safe who will never let go his hold 
on the fact that the Bible, as respects its fun- 
damental doctrines, is of divine origin; that 
regeneration and daily communion with God 
are essential to salvation; and that faith with- 
out works is not faith but fancy. If on this 
foundation, never to be questioned nor under- 
mined, he can allow his mind free action in 
every realm to the exploration of which hu- 
man faculties are adequate. 

ae 


THE INDEPENDENT AND THE PRU- 
DENTIAL COMMITTEE, 

The New York Independent, in its issue of 
Dec. 15, referring to articles in the Congre- 
gationalist and other papers concerning 
American Board matters, said: 


In not a single instance, so far as we are 

informed, has any one connected with the 
publication of these articles visited the rooms 
of the board in the Congregational House to 
confer with the members of the administration 
to asvertain the truth of what they were about 
to say, or to express in any way their desire to 
state only the truth and to deal fairly and 
honestly with the men they were about to 
accuse. 
To this we replied that, so far as the Con- 
gregationalist is referred to, ‘‘ those who 
have given the Independent this information 
have given it false information.’’ The Inde- 
pendent of Dec. 29 made this assertion: 


We have to say in reply that all the secreta- 
ries and members of the Prudential Committee 
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deny, each for himself, having given the edi- 
tors of the Congregationalist; or any of them, 
any of the materials which they have used in 
attacks upon the American Board, or having 
been consulted by them concerning the matter. 


As we proved the falsity of this state- 
ment in our issue of Jan. 5 by pre- 
senting the testimony of Secretaries Clark, 
Strong and Creegan, our contemporary 
seeks in a three-column editorial to ac- 
count for the errors into which it has 
fallen. Assisted by correspondence with 
members of the Prudential Committee and 
other officers, it explains that its general 
and sweeping statements were intended to 
refer only to what has taken place since the 
meeting of the board at Chicago, and so 
far as we are concerned it shrinks its broad 
assertions down to criticism of a single edi- 
torial in ourissue of Dec.8. It then explains 
that the denial of members of the Prudential 
Committee was to a question essentially dif- 
ferent from the one implied in its editorial 
and that by saying ‘“‘all the secretaries and 
members”? it meant only those present at 
the two meetings when the matter was dis- 
cussed. To support this it prints a letter 
from Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, the chair- 
man of the committee, saying that at a 
meeting of the committee, a quorum being 
present and also four secretaries: 

It was remarked that the editor-in-chief of 
the Congregationalist had affirmed that for 
statements in the editorial of Dec. 8, relating 
to the board, and for previous similar state- 
ments, he had the authority of some one of its 
secretaries or some one or more of its com- 
mittee. The question was asked, ‘Is that 
true?”’ 

Each one replied in the negative, as was 


to be expected. There is a distinction plain 


to every one between having interviews with 


the committee on matters we have editori- 
ally discussed and receiving authority to 
publish the facts we have learned and the 
conclusions we have reached. Such au- 
thority we have distinctly disclaimed having 
asked or received. But before writing our 
editorials on the board we have discussed 
at length and frequently its policy with 
several members of the committee and with 
the officers whose names we have mentioned, 
and by personal inquiries at the rooms as 
well as by reference to official documents 
there furnished us we have verified the facts 
we have used. So far as any new facts were 
mentioned in the editorial of Dec. 8 we re- 
ceived them from officials of the board since 
the meeting at Chicago. 

We are glad, therefore, to learn through 
the published letter of Dr. Thompson that 
the Prudential Committee is not responsible 
for the misstatements concerning it which 
have appeared in the Independent, and we 
accept the rather lame explanation of our 
contemporary for the unfortunate use it 
made of the information it did receive. By 
the way, since the question at two meetings 
of the committee has been passed around 
the table concerning their relations with the 
editor of the Congregationalist, it would be 
proper now to pass around the question 
who of their number furnished the infor- 
mation which stirred up the editor of the 
Independent? Possibly it was the same 
person who mistakenly reported to the com- 
mittee that we had affirmed that we had 
authority from some of them for the edi- 
torial of Dec. 8, though according to our 
contemporary this person could not have 
had any conference with us concerning the 
matter. 


We beg pardon of our readers for taking 
so much space to correct the misrepresenta- 
tions of the Independent concerning the Con- 
gregationalist. One farther misstatement, 
however, needs correction. The Independ- 
ent says, ‘‘Secretary Creegan is not a mem- 
ber of the administration and he is to be 
eliminated. He is simply a district secre- 
tary.’’ Secretary Creegan is not a district 
secretary, and he declines to be “ elimi- 
nated.’’ He is the field secretary of the 
board, elected in the same manner and 
under exactly parallel by-laws as is Secre- 
tary Strong by the Prudential Committee. 
He is regularly present at the meetings of 
the committee and takes part in the deliber- 
ations as the other secretaries do. 

The remark of Dr. Plumb in his letter to 
the Independent, referring to ‘‘ numerous and 
gross misstatements of facts by the Congre- 
gationalist in its editorial of Dec. 8,’ will 
probably be charitably understood by those 
who know the earnestness and vehemence 
with which our brother defends his views to 
mean that he emphatically dissents from 
our conclusions. At any rate, Secretaries 
Clark and Creegan, who are as well ac- 
quainted with the policy and methods of 
the committee as Dr. Plumb is, aflirmed 
their belief, and gave it as their testi- 
mony, at the meeting of all the secretaries, 
the treasurer, and two editors of this paper, 
in the rooms of the Prudential Committee, 
Dec. 30, that the statements made in that 
editorial are, in substance, correct. This, 
by the way, is the meeting referred to by 
Dr. Alden in his letter published in the In- 
dependent. We have, we believe, reason to 
hope that present difficulties in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the board will in 
due time disappear and that a more liberal 
and generous policy will prevail. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


In order to judge fairly of the work of an 
individual or of an organized body it is 
often necessary to view it through the per- 
spective of years. It is now a quarter of a 
century since the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions came into existence. It long ago 
passed the stage of experiment and opposi- 
tion and has fully justified its right to be. 
It has lost the ephemeral followers who, in 
the first flush of its assured success, were 
attracted to the movement as a sort of fad. 
Its constituency is now made up of earnest, 
far-sighted women, whose interest is en- 
listed for life. 

Looking at the results of their efforts as 
focused in the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the board, observed last week in Boston, 
two convictions force themselves upon the 
mind. One is that a wonderful illumina- 
tion and expansion have come to the women 
themselves, both at home and abroad, who 
have identified themselves with the cause. 
Just in proportion as a work is ennobling 
and far-reaching in its influence does it de- 
velop character. Society women become 
dwarfed in soul and stunted in intellect be- 
cause they expend their energies upon that 
which is in itself belittling. Christian 
women become large in thought, broad in 
judgment and gracious in spirit because 
lifted out of and beyond themselves by the 
impulsive force of an unselfish purpose. 
Whatever benefit has accrued to their sisters 
in Turkey and China and Japan and India 


through the organization of the Woman's 
Board one thing is certain, it has marvel- 
ously developed the women of America. 
The other conviction is this: the board 
has ever held steadily to the supreme object 
to which it is pledged. While churches 
have been rent with internal dissension over 
doctrinal issues and the American Board has 
been divided over matters of administration, 
the executive officers of the Woman’s Board 
have never allowed themselves to be swerved 
a hair’s breadth from their single aim cf 
sending the light of the gospel to thuse who 
walk in the darkness of false religions. It 
is an open secret that wide differences of in- 
dividual opinion exist among the members, 
but these are quietly ignored and the women 
concentrate their strength upon the vital 
thought which underlies their organization. 
This is the result, in part, of having two 
presidents of such single aim as Mrs. Albert 
Bowker and Mrs. Judson Smith. The one 
was peculiarly fitted by temperament and 
training to send the trumpet call through 
the churches which rallied the women in 
mighty hosts at the inception of the move- 
ment. The other, by reason of her rarely 
judicial mind, is equally qualified to carry 
it on to still more glorious achievements. 
The secretaries, also, and the various state 
officers are drawn from the ranks of women 
who represent the highest culture of heart 
and mind, the best social power and, in 
many cases, large wealth, which is fully con- 
secrated to the Lord’s service. May the 
next twenty-five years witness still greater 
victories by them for Christ and His king- 


dom! 
ea bik 


WHY SUNDAY OPENING FAILED. 

Vigorous arguments were presented last 
week to the committee of the House of 
Representatives appointed to report on the 
question of rescinding the act of Congress 
conditioning its appropriation for the 
World’s Fair on its being closed Sunday. 
A summary of reasons against the repeal of 
the act have been printed and signed by 
twenty-seven persons who were present, 
representing almost as many distinct organi- 
zations for preserving the Sabbath. The 
document is effective in all its points, but 
with those who will finally decide the mat- 
ter probably the most potent arguments 
will be those which affect the financial suc- 
cess of the enterprise and on this question 
we have seen no more effective article than 
one in the Examiner by Mr. Lewis B. Hib- 
bard, who was assistant director general 
of the Centennial Exposition in New Or- 
leans in 1884-5, Financially that exposi- 
tion was a flat failure, and Mr. Hibbard 
attributes this in no small degree to the 
Sunday opening. We summarize his rea- 
sons as follows: 

It shocked the moral sense of the country. 
The majority of the exhibitors also were 
opposed to Sunday opening. They wanted 
the exhibition closed for the same reason 
that they wanted their shops and factories 
closed on Sunday. They made no sales and 
yet they had to be there to exhibit their 
wares to a curious crowd. They objected 
to the additional labor and expense without 
returns and therefore they showed no en- 
thusiasm in rallying to the support of the 
managers. : 

The workmen did not want Sunday open- 
ing. They resented the calling of Sunday 
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the ‘poor man’s day.”” They felt cheated 
when they went to the fair and found the 
machinery not in operation and many of 
the exhibits covered. They refused to pay 
full price, besides spending their time, for 
half a show. 

Those who most importunately demanded 
Sunday opening did not attend in any great 
numbers. The so-called liberal Christian 
element who advocated the ‘‘ educational in- 
fluence”’ did not care to go on Sunday after 
they had given it a start and the far larger 
class who demanded it as against bigotry 
and narrow-minded Puritanism did not ex- 
tensively patronize the fair on Sunday or 
any other day. Mr. Hibbard’s words on this 
point deserve careful attention. He says: 
‘| warn the Chicago managers that if they 
are relying on these classes who are so loud 
in demanding and signing petitions for Sun- 
day opening for any appreciable additions 
to their Sunday revenues they will get left. 
Their names will count by the thousands on 
petitions, their dollars will count perhaps a 
few score in the cash box. That is the sim- 
ple, naked, glaring fact.”’ 

Lastly, the Christian sentiment of the 
country was strongly opposed to Sunday 
opening. In New Orleans the opposition 
was weak, but the managers found that they 
had miscalculated the sentiment of the coun- 
tryat large. Multitudes of business men not 
connected with religious organizations still 
have respect for the Lord’s Day as sacred. 
The Christian element which founds schools, 
colleges, hospitals and libraries objects to 
the secularizing of that day. The success 
ot the fair will depend mainly on the patron- 
age of the middle class farming, mechanic, 
manufacturing and business people of the 
country, whose convictions as to the ob- 
servance of Sunday are warmly cherished 
and controlling. The expression of such 
gatherings as the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention in New York last July indicates 
the extent and strength of these convic- 
tions. Should Sunday opening be decided 
on the matter will come up these coming 
months in gatherings of every denomination 
representing many millions of people and 
the action of the managers of the fair will 
be condemned in nearly all of them, These 
Christian people may not boycott the fair, 
but they will have little enthusiasm to sus- 
tain it, and it is just that enthusiasm that is 
likely to be needed to insure the success of 
the exposition. Without popular enthusi- 
asm, which is strongest among those who 
have the higher moral and religious inter- 
ests of the country at heart, the fair will be 
a failure. We believe it will fail if it is not 
closed on Sunday. 


THE PANAMA OANAL SOANDAL. 

Matters have ripened fast in Paris during 
the week. The ministry has fallen and a 
new one has been formed, of which M. Ribot 
is premier and minister of the interior. 
M. De Freycinet and M. Loubet are left out, 
M. Casimir-Perier is the new president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, M. Floquet find- 
ing it impossible to secure a re-election. 
The arrest and examination of M. Bihaut, 
minister of public works, in connection with 
the revelations of M. Charles de Lesseps, 
have resulted in his confession. It has been 
proved that vast sums were paid as bribes 
by the Canal Company, M. Bihaut alone re- 
ceiving $75,000 in bonds. ; 








M. Ferdinand de Lesseps appears to have 
known what was going on but to have felt 
practically helpless to check it. His son 
Charles, now on trial, also made no oppo- 
sition to the work of bribery, believing that 
it must go on or the failure of the company 
follow. The accused are charged with hav- 
ing deliberately created false impressions 
about the financial condition of the com- 
pany, having wasted its money and having 
swindled the subscribers to its funds. 
Prominent among the reputations ruined by 
the disclosures is that of M. Eiffel, whose 
tower has made him famous. President 
Carnot also has been accused, but so far has 
not been implicated. The conviction of the 
others accused seems a foregone conclusion. 

Naturally there is great excitement in 
Paris, but whether the stability of the re- 
public is endangered is doubtful. The Bou- 
langists and Socialists have effected a union, 
but of themselves hardly can accomplish 
much. There is more danger of the over- 
throw of the government than of the re- 
public. Some intimations are made of a 
possible coup de main, with the object of 
placing General Saussier, commander of 
the troops in Paris, at the head of affairs. 
But he is not believed to favor the scheme 
and, were it to succeed, he would not neces- 
sarily seek to overthrow the republic, but 
would be quite as likely simply to keep 
order until a new republican government 
should be duly established. If the attempt 
to discredit President Carnot fails, as seems 
probable, there will be no such resort to 
military rule. 

There are not wanting those who darkly 
hint that the whole episode is due to some 
Bismarck, German or other, who, discover- 
ing some time ago how many eminent 
Fienchmen were involved in the then still 
unrevealed scandals of the canal manage- 
ment, quietly accumulated proofs, laid 
shrewd plans and at last, through trusty 
agents, exposed the facts in order to weaken 
and discredit France before Europe. This, 
although not impossible, is improbable. 
By another week penalties will begin to be 
inflicted, and the infliction, when actually 
witnessed, probably will do something 
toward calming the French mind. 


_— 





(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


THE GOSPEL’S OLAIMS ON THE EDU- 
OATED. 

The Day of Prayer for Colleges annually 
suggests the relations of education to reli- 
gion. At present, when it is mistakenly 
supposed by some that culture and Chris- 
tianity are unsympathetic, if not actually 
hostile, the subject possesses exceptional 
importance. The fact that the gospel has 
a legitimate, and in some sense a special, 
claim upon educated people demands heed. 

They, when they are candid, are the best 
judges of truth and fairly may be expected 
to set the highest example in respect to 
belief. But, no matter what may be said 
truly about the misunderstandings of some 
Christians, the world in general, including 
those who are not identified with Chris- 
tianity, admits freely that the noblest system 
of spiritual and ethical truth ever conceived 
is that taught by Jesus Christ. There is 


ample testimony to this belief. The com- 
plaint of the un-Christian, or non-Christian, 
world is not so much against the truth of 


the gospel as against the manner in which 
professed Christians illustrate it. The more 
highly educated one is the greater is his 
obligation to be loyal to the highest and 
best truth known to him. Therefore it is 
his duty to accept the truths of Christianity. 

Again the educated are supposed, and 
rightly, to know most about the teachings 
of human history. But these are plain and 
impressive and establish the claims of the 
gospel to be believed. Whatever may be 
said to the contrary, no candid mind can 
study history without learning not only in 
how many thousands of instances Christian- 
ity has transformed individual characters 
and lives which nothing else has been able 
to alter for the better permanently, but also 
in how many instances whole peoples have 
been reformed and ennobled by it, some- 
times almost miraculously. Christianity 
is the only conspicuously progressive form 
of religion. 

These and other facts place upon all edu- 
cated persons a solemn responsibility. As 
their power of influencing others for good 
is greater than that of their fellow-beings, 
so is the resulting evil graver when they re- 
fuse, or even only neglect, to meet their 
peculiar religious obligation. Spiritual 
credit and blame are in proportion to ability 
and opportunity. These thoughts should 
come home just now with special force to 
all who are in school or college and should 
lead them nearer to God. The greater our 
intellectual enlightenment the quicker and 
deeper should be our penitent, affectionate 
appreciation of redeeming love. All who 
are instructors of the young also should 
heed these truths seriously. A Christless 
education often is as mischievous as a con- 
secrated culture is rich in blessing. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The Pope has sent instructions to all of 
the bishops in this country to the effect 
that before Feb. 1 each bishop shall, with- 
out consultation with another, send directly 
to the Pope, under episcopal seal, his honest 
opinion of the fourteen propositions defin- 
ing the church’s attitude toward secular 
and parochial schools, which Mgr. Satolli 
recently submitted to the archbishops in 
conference in New York City. Nine of these 
propositions were apparently accepted and 
were made public and justly interpreted as 
marking a decided retreat from the former 
hostile, undiscriminating attitude of the hier- 
archy. The five propositions which the arch- 
bishops apparently refused to accept have 
now been made public, and it is easy to un- 
derstand why they were not accepted, for 
the fifth proposition strictly forbade any 
one, ‘‘ whether bishop or priest, either by 
act or by threat, to exclude from the sacra- 
ments as unworthy parents who choose to 
send their children to the public schools. 
As regards the children themselves, this 
enactment applies with still greater force.’ 
Just why the Pope desires this frank ex- 
pression of opinion from the bishops, un- 
less it be to discover the real situation as in 
contrast with partisan reports, is not easily 
imagined. 





‘ 

He certainly shows no disposition to with- 
draw his favor from Mgr. Satolli, who from 
the rank of ablegate has been elevated to 
that of apostolic delegate, which carries 
with it authority to settle all questions of 
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discipline which may have arisen or may 
arise in this country. It gives him primacy 
over Cardinal Gibbons even and gives the 
Roman Catholics a pope in Washington 
whose decisions are only subject to revision 
by the pontiff on the Tiber. As Archbishop 
Ireland says: ‘ This is home rule for Amer- 
ican Catholics so far as Catholics can have 
home rule,’ and we doubt not that ‘‘ Catho- 
lics will have a more practical realization of 
what papal supremacy means,” and under- 
stand that ‘‘ present anthority is a living 
test,’ but already there are mutterings 
which show that insubordination against an 
apostolic delegate is as free to express itself 
as it was against a papal ablegate, and, 
strange to say, it comes from the ultramon- 
tane, theoretically most loyal, party. Arch- 
bishop Satolli has made known the condi- 
tions upon which Dr. MeGlynn re- 
instated. It seems Dr. McGlynn presented 
a brief statement of his opinions on moral- 


was 


economic matters and it was judged not 
contrary to the doctrine of the church con- 
stantly taught and recently reaffirmed in 
the papal encyclical. He reaffirmed his 
adherence to all the doctrines of the church, 
expressed his regret for any seeming. lack 
of respect for ecclesiastical authority and 
promised to visit Rome speedily and there, 
in person, renew his professions of loyalty. 
In making known the 
apostolic delegate rebukes those Catholics 
who have criticised the Pope, himself and 
Archbishop Ireland, in these words, which 
are significant: 


these conditions 


The action of the church and of the Holy 

See in the things that belong to it is superior 
to every man-made boundary, universal and 
tg to every country in which there may 
ye Catholics. For which reason it seems to 
us exceedingly opportune to recommend due 
respect in every case to ecclesiastical authority, 
and, before all, to that of the Holy See, as 
well as to that of the council of Baltimore, in- 
asmuch as it is forbidden to treat ecclesiastical 
matters and questions through the medium of 
journalism. 
Dr. McGlynn reiterates in Cooper Union his 
opposition to private ownership of land 
and he publicly accepts the congratulations 
of Protestant clergymen. Things are get- 
ing somewhat mixed. 


In obedience to the dictates of Senator 
Hill the electors of New York State recorded 
their opinion that Mr. Edward Murphy of 
Troy was the best representative the Empire 
State could send to the national Senate. 
Rumor has it that for this unprecedented 
action Senator Hill was publicly rebuked by 
Richard Croker. Be this true or false it 
did not prevent ‘‘the oligarchy which rules 
the State ’*—we quote a Democratic author- 
ity, the World—from fegistering its will, 
through its creatures, at the caucus, where 
only five Democrats dared to protest and 
vote against the machine. It is gratifying 
to be able to record the denunciation of this 
proceeding by all the newspapers of the 
State save the most servile organs. It is 
generally recognized as the beginning of a 
contest between Mr. Cleveland and the Hill 
machine which will result in the ultimate 
destruction of the latter. By such journals 
as the Brooklyn Eagle it is recognized as an 
act freeing Mr. Cleveland from obligations 
to the machine, giving him coveted oppor- 
tunities for bettering the federal service in 
the Empire State. The Tammany-ruled 
Legislature is proceeding to attempt the 
legalization of the thefts for which Brook- 


lyn’s officials were recently indicted. In 
New York City the same octopus has stifled 
all efforts toward improved rapid transit 
and has decided to destroy the ancient and 
architecturally-satisfying City Hall, expect- 
ing to dip its hands into the eno1mous sums 
which the taxpayers are asked to contribute 
for the erection of a vast new structure, 
which is as likely to be a monstrosity as itis 
a sieve through which money will filter into 
the pockets of the loyal. 

The only ray of light which the metropo- 
lis has sent forth is the news of Superin- 
tendent Byrnes’s activity in suppressing 
gambling dens and his rigorous discipline 
of six of the leading captains of police, 
whom he has found derelict and against 
whom he has preferred charges before the 
police commissioners. Evidently Dr. Park- 
hurst has not worked for naught. Across 
the Hudson River the decent citizens of 
New Jersey are contemplating with disgust 
the situation at Trenton, where an ex-gam- 
bler and race track official sits as speaker of 
the lower House and a South Jersey gam- 
bler and race track owner, dubbed the 
‘Duke of Gloucester,’’ who owns several 
assemblymen, is conceded to hold the bal- 
ance of power in the senatorial contest. 
From California and Pennsylvania come the 
predictions that those States will probably 
elect representatives to the national Senate 
who are immoral and repudiated by the re- 
spectable citizens. In Kansas rival Houses 
of Representatives with their officials have 
encamped in the seat of legislation and a 
revolutionary Populist minority has secured 
the official recognition of the Senate and the 
governor. The matter being carried to the 
courts the judges now are threatened with 
violence by the Populist leaders should 
they dare to make an adverse decision. 
Governor Lewelling’s inaugural and the 
manifestoes issued by the Populist leaders 
during the controversy have breathed a 
spirit of class hatred and defiance of estab- 
lished forms of government not pleasant to 
contemplate. Not since the great struggle 
which preceded and led up to the Civil War 
has there been such intensity of feeling or 
so grave a crisis in Kansas. Connecticut 
Republicans, with wisdom, have decided to 
send back to the Senate the veteran legis- 
lator, Hon. Joseph Hawley, a gallant sol- 
dier, able debater and public servant, whose 
partisanship is not hidebound and whose 
vote is always cast for measures that will 
promote national honor and good morals. 


It gives the public an opportunity to sigh 
with relief when it contemplates the disin- 
tegration of the great railroad combination 
by which the price of coal on the Atlantic 
seaboard was to be arbitrarily governed. 
Thanks to the attorney-general and chancel- 
lor of the New Jersey courts this result has 
been attained and one State at least has 
shown its ability to enforce law in spite of 
the defiance of an enormous aggregate of 
capital. The formal withdrawal during the 
past week of the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road from alliance with the Reading Rail- 
road is the basis for the foregoing remarks. 
Very important trials are now in progress in 
Homestead. The Carnegie Company is re- 
lentless and prosecutions of the rioters at 
Duquesne and the suspected poisoners of 
the food of non-union workmen at Home- 


stead are being pushed with vigor. Already 
several of the Duquesne rioters have been 
declared guilty, and the testimony of expert 
chemists thus far in the case makes it seem 
probable that poison was placed in the food 
of the non-union men by the revengeful, 
excluded union workmen, many of whom 
with their families are now on the verge of 
starvation, so. say reports from Homestead. 


It is worth noting that the official head 
of the national Federation of Labor ap- 
peared in Washington last week to plead 
for a Sunday opening of the Columbian 
Exposition and that the New York State 
branch of the same organization, in session 
in Albany, took the same stand. Elsewhere 
we have expressed our opinions on the Sun- 
day closing of the Columbian Exposition. 
Rarely, if ever, has a congressional commit- 
tee had such an array of influential advo- 
cates before it as debated this question in 
Washington last week. Our correspond- 
ent in Washington confirms the impressions 
gathered from other sources, viz., that Con- 
gress will refuse to reverse its decision, It 
is gratifying to note an effort among Chi- 
cago’s best citizens to prevent the mayoi 
and city officials from having the expenses 
of their ‘‘ junketing”’ trip to secure Sunday 
opening paid out of the city treasury. 


If the House of Representatives enacts 
the Harris quarantine bill, which has passed 
the Senate, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will be empowered to supersede municipal 
and State guarantine rules with Federal 
regulations whenever he is convinced that 
these rules are ‘‘ not sufficient to prevent the 
introduction of disease into the United States 
or from one State to another.’’ These new 
rules must be enforced by State and mu- 
nicipal authorities. If they are not ‘‘ the 
President shall execute and enforce the 
same.”’ Information upon which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will act is to be fur- 
nished by the Marine Hospital Service. This 
measure, while it is a compromise, never- 
theless confers very great powers on two 
men, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President. That it should pass the Senate 
without a division shows how surely the 
theory of Hamilton is superseding that of 
Jefferson. Yet on some points Congress 
is conservative. A proposition to change 
the constitution so that congressional terms 
would begin on Dec. 31 instead of March 4, 
so that Congress would begin its yearly 
meetings on the second Monday in Janu- 
ary and presidents and vice-presidents take 
office on April 30 instead of March 4, was 
lost by a vote of 121 to 49 in the House. 
A petition presented to the House by Con- 
gressman Andrew, urging the repeal of the 
Geary Chinese exclusion Jaw, proves conclu- 
sively that Massachusetts citizens are thor- 
oughly aroused, thanks to William Lloyd 
Garrison. 


Death has claimed Senator Kenna of West 
Virginia and ex-Governor B. F. Butler of 
Massachusetts, the latter passing away sud- 
denly on Jan. 11 while in Washington en- 
gaged in professional labor. As a lawyer he 
had acumen, versatility, indefatigable in- 
dustry and tenacity, a combination which 
brought him fame and wealth. As a sol- 
dier, while showing no remarkable ability 
as a strategist or inspiring leader of men, 
nevertheless as a keen-eyed discerner of the 
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gravity of any situation and the necessity 
of swift, relentless action he had but few 
superiors, and never were those qualities 
more perfectly illustrated than by bis course 
in Baltimore in 1861 and in New Orleans in 
1862. As a politician and legislator all 
through his varied career of congressman, 
governor and presidential candidate he 
played a variety of parts in various parti- 
san guises and usually with an eye to pop- 
ular applause rather than to divine ap- 
proval. His name will not be linked with 
any great constructive legislation or admin- 
istrative reform. He gave lavishly of his 
talent and his money to some of the unfor- 
tunate of his fellows, and his friendships 
and hatreds were permanent. 

The Saar strike of German miners has 
collapsed, much to the disgust of anarchist 
agitators and to the dismay of fellow-work- 
men in Westphalia who, to the number of 
3,500, struck in sympathy and now find that 
like their fellows in the Saar their places 
are filled and their families must starve or 
migrate. Chancellor Caprivi in an impres- 
sive speech before the commission of the 
Reichstag urged the members to give ad- 
herence to the military bill as it came from 
the government, and for these reasons. The 
Triple Alliance armament is not sufficient to 
cope with its opponents unless Germany’s 
hand is strengthened. The condition of 
France makes it possible that a dictatorship 
may arise which will be the signal for an 
attack upon Germany. <A renewal of the 
Triple Alliance though hoped for is not 
absolutely certain, and Germany must be 
ready to stand aloneif worse comes to worst. 
The marriage of Princess Marie, daughter 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, to Prince Ferdi- 
nand, Crown Prince of Roumania on the 
10th, in the old town of Sigmaringen in 
was celebrated with customary 
pomp in the presence of Emperor William 
and minorrulers. This union of the Guelphs 
and Hohenzellerns cannot but benefit Rou- 
mania’s political future. 


Prussia, 


Matter exists ultimately for spirit, and 
spirit for the Holy Spirit.—Newman Smyth. 


i 


IN BRIEF. 
Ambatomitraugana, Ankadijotry. Peculiar? 
Yes. Volapiik? No. Only the names of two 
of the twenty-six villages in Madagascar 
which have Y. P. 8. C. E. Societies. 





President Harper of Chicago University 
graduated from college when he was but four- 
teen years old, and his commencement ora- 
tion was delivered in Hebrew. He began to 
hustle early, 

Church ineorporation is another of those 
more excellent ways which slowly but surely 
are coming to obtain among the churches. 
We note that this will be the outcome of more 
than one recent annual meeting. 





The pastor is much more likely to interest 
the children in his preaching if he occasionally 
brings something for them to see as well as 
to hear in connection with his sermons. The 
greatest of all preachers often used visible 
illustrations. 





A pastor’s letter to his people, reviewing 
cases for gratitude, mentions with high 
praise the labors of the faithful sexton. We 
Suppose that there are few persons connected 
with the temporalities of the church who get 
more blame when everything goes wrong and 





less praise when everything goes right than 
the sexton. 





Whenever you enter a church where a com- 
pany of worshipers are assembled it is well 
to remember at once, with bowed head, the 
exhortation to be found over the entrance to 
an old English church: ‘‘ Whvuever thou art 
who entereth this church, forget not to offer 
a prayer for thyself, for those who minister 
and for those who worship here.” 





The Boston correspondent of Book News 
tells of a local publisber who recently received 
a letter from a ‘‘ Western D. D.’’ denouncing 
him in the most scathing way for permitting 
the office boy to send him a package of books 
minus in the address what Dr. Samuel Hanson 
Cox called the “semi-lunar fardels.” The 
Western divine should ponder a while on what 
a wise man said: “ Those who live on vanity 
must not unreasonably expect to die of morti- 
fication.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Edward L.? Clark, pastor of the 
Church of the Puritans, New York, has an- 
nounced his purpose to withdraw from the 
presbytery, naming the dogmas which the last 
General Assembly aftirmed that Presbyterian 
ministers must believe and declaring that 
the assembly’s act has made it necessary for 
honorable ministers who dissent from these 
positions to leave the Presbyterian Church. 
The New York Presbytery, in acquitting Pro- 
fessor Briggs, has in effect affirmed that men 
holding Dr. Clark’s views are at liberty to 
remain in the church. Will the presbytery 
face the issue? 

The South Dakota record for legal divorce 
granting has been reduced to ninety-eight 
days. As in many other cases the woman 
who was divorced was married again within 
a few hours after the decree was granted. No 
wonder Bishop Hare of South Dakota has 
attacked the legislation which is rendering 
this possible. He says: 

Our lax divorce laws have become a na- 
tional scandal. It is not so much the secur- 
ing of a divorce which is so shocking, it is 
the consecutive polygamy which is practiced 
in marrying again so soon to a man or woman 
who has been courted while the suit for 
divorce from the former husband or wife was 
pending. Itis the perjury committed by the 
applicants, who swear that they intend to 
make their home here and no sooner get 
their decree than they leave town, ofttimes 
married to another who has been waiting. 





It is no doubt a reprehensible practice to 
postpone preparation for Sunday so long that 
a good part of Saturday night has to be de- 
voted to the construction of the sermon, but 
the recent experience of a Connecticut minis- 
ter reminds us of the line, 

From seeming evil still educing good. 

As he was putting the finishing touches on his 
morning discourse about 3 a.m. he heard an 
explosion. He thought at once of the bank 
not far from his residence, and arousing a 
neighbor the two proceeded thither to find 
that cracksmen had almost succeeded in effect- 
ing an entrance to the vault, but were foiled 
by the action of the dominie. The sum of 
$10,000 at least was thus kept where it prop- 
erly belonged and the minister for the next 
week was the hero of the town. But this 
doesn’t happen in the case of every consumer 
of the midnight oil. 





The following words, by an experienced 
journalist of national repute in his profession, 
are corroborative of our own opinions based 
on scrutiny of the daily press and conversa- 
tion with secular journalists: 

There is a war between two types of news- 
— The strongest newspapers of the past 

ave been produced by strong ye hea eg ed 

‘o- 


by editors of unusual force of character. “cy 
t is 


day there is a new class of newspaper. 





the paper which is edited and managed as if it 
were a corporation property pure and simple. 
This newspaper, instead of representing the 
strong, individual character of some bold, 
high-minded man, represents rather the soul- 
less character of a corporation devoted to the 
sole object of producing a property which will 
pay the highest rate of dividends. 

The editor of the Boston Journal, in address- 
ing a banquet in this city recently, is reported 
to have said, ‘‘ The papers of today represent 
the survival of not the fittest but the strong- 


est.” 
—_ 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, Jan. 16. 

What with the Woman’s Board quarter- 
centennial, the Salvation Army Jubilee and 
the formal opening of the new headquarters 
of the Seaman’s Friend Society, last week 
was exceptionally full, to say nothing of 
such subsidiary attractions as Lieutenant 
Peary’s interesting setting forth of his Arc- 
tic experiences and Hon. B, G. Northrop’s 
lectures on Village Improvement. That 
well-known gentleman, by the way, starts 
this week on a three months’ trip through 
the South in the course of which he will 
speak at the institutions assisted from the 
Peabody fund in the hope of getting before 
the blacks correct ideas and ideals respect- 
ing home life. 

Meanwhile annual meetings are coming 
along thick and fast and the financial show- 
ing, in some cases at least, turns out to be 
more favorable than was anticipated. Shaw- 
mut Church, despite the peculiar discour- 
agements incidental to its field, found itself 
entirely out of debt and thus in good shape 
to welcome Rev. W. E. Barton. His accept- 
ance of the call to the pastorate gladdens 
all hearts interested in the new movement, 
which already has the cordial support of a 
good number of earnest and influential men. 
When Shawmut readjusts itself to the con- 
ditions with which it is confronted there will 
be three free pew churches within six blocks 
of one-another, the other two being the Clar- 
endon Street Baptist Church, Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don’s, and Berkeley Temple. ‘‘ The masses ”’ 
living in that section of the city will appar- 
ently have no excuse now for staying at 
home. Mr. Barton begins work March 1. 
Rev. H. H. Kelsey, formerly associated with 
Dr. Webb, preached last Sunday, while for 
next Sunday Dr. Parkhurst of New York 
has been secured and Dr. Webb himself will 
occupy the pulpit two Sundays in February. 

Berkeley Temple is another church which 
shows good financial management. Consid- 
ering the vast and varied work in progress 
there, involving the expenditure of over 
$15,000, it is creditable that last year ex- 
penses exceeded receipts by only $250, 
which sum was made up before the annual 
meeting. The Old South Church reports a 
membership of 564, the additions in 1892 
being thirty-seven. The contributions of 
the church and congregation for the year 
were $30,000. Of this amount about $11,000 
was for foreign missions, $4,700 for city 
missions and $3,600 for home missions. A 
large sum was given for the new building 
of the Seaman’s Friend Society. The High- 
land Church, Roxbury, Rev. W. R. Camp- 
bell’s, paid all its expenses, raised $4,300 
additional for enlarging the building and 
begins the new year with $30 in the treasury. 

Year by year the Salvation Army has been 
gaining the confidence of the Christian peo- 
ple of the city, thanks to the intrinsic merit 
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of the army’s work, to the discreet manage- 
ment of Major Brewer, who is at the head 
of the New England forces, and to the pro- 
cess of enlightenment which many who 
have seen the work of the army in London 
have undergone. Hence when it was an- 
nounced that the New England soldiers 
would gather in Tremont Temple last week 
for a public demonstration of their meth- 
ods in fighting Satan and would cenfer in 
private sessions how best to develop the 
esprit de corps many of the leading clergy- 
men and laymen decided to attend and 
gain wisdom. Commander Ballington Booth 
came on from New York and enlightened 
friends and foes as to the underlying prin- 
ciples of the army, and he did it in a homely 
but very telling way, abounding in search- 
ing epigrams such as: ‘‘I would rather have 
unadorned godliness than glossed piety.” 
“God can bring about His purposes as 
well through a converted washerwoman as 
through a consecrated bishop.” 

The public marriage of two of the officers 
by Commander Booth served as a bait to 
draw in a great throng on Wednesday even- 
ing. Doubtless it offended some and amused 
others, but so searching and impressive were 
the vows which the candidates took and so 
modest and sincere was their bearing that 
it must have seemed a helpful and truly 
solemn scene to most of those who witnessed 
it. The faith of the audience in the army 
was proved by a collection amounting to 
$1,000 and the friendly interest of most of 
the evangelical clergy was voiced by the 
ringing testimonies of Drs. Lorimer and 
A. J. Gordon. 

The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society sig: 
nalized the opening of the new year by tak- 
ing informal possession of its new building 
on Hanover Street and a more public serv- 
ice of praise and thanksgiving was held 
on Wednesday evening of last week. The 
chapel, which has been newly painted and 
furnished with opera chairs and electric 
lights, was filled with a happy crowd of 
sailors and their friends. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie, president of the society, con- 
ducted the exercises, which consisted of 
addresses from Capt. S. S. Nickerson, Miss 
Jennie Lord, who has charge of the rooms, 
and others. The free suppers given each 
month under the auspices of different 
churches are a unique feature of the work 
which will be continued through the pres- 
ent year, the Old South Church leading 
off in January. About 150 of the ‘jolly 
tars’’ attend these reunions and their warm 
hearts fully appreciate this token of broth- 
erly kindness. 


There was a praise and testimony meet- 
ing at Faneuil Hall last Monday noon in- 


the 
is 


sermon because 
Schiverea, who 


stead of the usual 
evangelist Ferdinand 
conducting this protitable series of meet- 
ings, was ill. The gathering was a diver- 
sified assemblage—business mep, market 
men in white blouses, ministers, clerks 
and a few women scattered here and there. 
Prominent on the platform was a colored 
preacher from Alabama, black as the top- 
coat he wore. Mr. Schiverea read a Psalm, 
then followed one and another expressing 
their thankfulness. Such familiar expres- 
sions as ‘‘ wondrous grace,’’ ‘‘ member of a 
royal family,’’ ‘“‘ the child of a King,” were 
frequent all over the old Cradle of Liberty 
and from all sorts and conditions of men. 


Mr. Schiverea is doing a good work in 
the city. He is regarded as a sturdy, sin- 
cere and warm-hearted man, full of the 
spirit of the gospel and anxious to reach 
men. He comes of a good religious lineage, 
for he was converted through the agency of 
Mr. Moody seventeen years ago. But be- 
hind Mr. Moody who, as Mr. Schiverea him- 
self says, was only an instrument in God’s 
hands, were the earnest prayers of a godly 
mother. He was born in New York and 
was preparing for the stage when he was 
converted. Indeed, he has the look of an 
actor, with his smooth, finely-chiseled face 
and rather long dark hair, and resembles 
Edwin Booth, though stouter. When he 
was converted the first extended work he 
did was for twelve months with Rev. Dr. 
Pentecost at the Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn. The Faneuil Hall noon meetings 
will continue through this month, under 
the auspices of the Evangelistic Association 
of New England, and then Mr. Schiverea 
will go to Denver, later to St. Joseph, Mo., 
and willreturn to Chicago in season to assist 
Mr. Moody in the religious services to be 
held during the World’s Fair. a 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14, 

The First Church celebrated ‘‘a great and 
notable day’’ on Sunday, Jan. 8, when Dr. 
Goodwin, the pastor, recalled the quarter of 
a century’s service he has devoted to this 
people. Chicago in 1868 was a city of 300,- 
000 souls, and of indescribable other things. 
The records of a church like the First form 
the most excellent and eloquent of human 
memorials. She has been a mother of 
churches from the start, having almost the 
proverbial old New England roster of a fam- 
ily with thirteen children. After the fire in 
1871 the church building was used as the 
seat of the city government and a center 
of relief distribution. Dr. Goodwin’s own 
hands were blistered in the work of cutting 
bread for the hungry. This is only an out- 
ward token of how his heart has labored in 
ministering ‘‘the Bread of Life’’ all these 
years. The membership of the First Church 
twenty-five years ago was 542. It now en- 
rolls 1,361. 

How well might Goethe’s tribute be ap- 
plied to our dean of pastors: 


. . . the noble and excellent pastor, 
He, the charm of the town, in age scarce more than 
a stripling, 
He was acquainted with life and knew the wants of 
his hearers, 
Fully convinced of the worth of the Holy Scriptures, 
whose mission 
Is to reveal man’s fate, his inclinations to fathom; 
He was also well read in the best of secular writings. 
The allusion, ‘‘in age scarce more than a 
stripling,’’ may refer cither to 1868 or to 
the fact that real youth in the heart knows 
no age. 

The church tramp fiend is again abroad. 
A prominent daily paper again bethought 
itself that it is time to investigate how a 
mock, or ‘‘ made-up,’ poor man would be 
treated as a worshiper in the churches of 
the well todo. The reports brought in are 
fairly creditable to the ordinary good man- 
ners of ushers and people. If editors, in- 
stead of sending ‘‘ dummies” to church to 
find out whether ‘“‘the rich and the poor” 
can go to church together, would close the 
editorial sanctum in order to see and hear 
for themselves ‘‘ what the Spirit saith in the 
churches”? newspaper knowledge on re- 
ligious topics might greatly increase. It is 


‘not likely then that the chief Milwaukee 


journal, in reporting Dr. Ide’s recent ser- 
mon on the Scriptural canon, would refer to 
‘Justin Nater’’ (alias Martyr) or to ‘‘As- 
thenenios’’ for Athanasius. But then we 
cannot expect all men to be aware of the 
distinction between ‘‘Arminians’’ and ‘‘Ar- 
menians.”’ 

The address of Prof. R. D. Salisbury be- 
fore the Ministers’ Union on The Antiquity 
of Man is proof that the University of Chi- 
cago is willing to be the minister of minis- 
ters. He said that there are no insuperable 
objections to the doctrine of evolution as 
applied to physical man, though there are 
still difficulties and unsettled questions, 
The argument for the evolution of man’s 
mental and spiritual nature is not equally 
strong. In another field of investigation he 
sought to trace ‘‘ how far back in geologic 
time relics of man have been found. In 
Europe there seems to be much reason for 
believing that man antedated the last stages 
of the glacial period. The most reliable 
conclusion yet reached is that the last glacial 
epoch probably occurred something like 
8,000 or 10,000 years ago.”’ 

While Christian people meet in their 
churches on Sunday and hear good sermons 
on letting their ‘‘light so shine,’’ etc., gath- 
erings of men are held in many halls and 
assembly rooms to discuss and plan certain 
movements deemed to be for the good of 
society. For instance, a committee of the 
Chicago Trades and Labor Assembly ap- 
pointed to visit the Joliet State Prison found 
things there which “are shocking to every 
sense of humanity.’’ Thirty-five boys of 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age were 
serving long terms among hardened crimi- 
nals. Next Sunday this committee will 
present to their Labor Assembly a list of 
seven reforms to be urged on the Legislature. 
Still another movement taken up by the 
Trades-Unionists is to compel the railroads 
entering the city to abolish grade crossings, 
The loss of life in Chicago from the present 
street level tracks is appalling. The bill 
the working men hope to secure will oblige 
“the railroads to dig, climb or get out.’’ 
Another large dry goods house has adopted 
the profit-sharing system. The firm of Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co. made this arrange- 
ment with their employés Sept. 1, 1892, and 
it has been received with much enthusiasm. 
Mr. Andrew McLeish of this firm, in describ- 
ing their plan of percentages, says that it 
gives a sure index of the selling capacities 
of theirsalespeople. The rate of percentage 
was to be figured on each $100 of sales and 
to be ‘somewhat higher in departments 
where sales, though numerous, do not ag- 
gregate large amounts.”’ 

Mr. Rockefeller’s ‘millionaire’? New 
Year's present to the University of Chicago 
is not the only way this institution has of 
being kept before the public eye. On Jan. 
2 the first convocation was held at Central 
Music Hall with all ‘‘the pomp and cireum- 
stance’’ of robes and shovel hats to delec- 
tate a Chicagoaudience. Scholarship prizes 
were conferred, but the event of the even- 
ing was a striking address by Prof. Herman 
Edward Von Holst on The Need of Univer- 
sities in America. He held that ‘the most 
effectual way to lift the masses to a higher 
plane, materially, intellectually and morally, 
is to do everything favoring the climbing 
up of an ever increasing minority to higher 
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and higher intellectual and moral altitudes. 
Therefore universities of the very highest 
order become every year more desirable, 
nay, necessary for the preservation and the 
development of the vital forces of American 
democracy.” 

It is a little disheartening to those who 
lead the crusade against gambling in low 
and high places that the Chicago board of 
trade directors, when one of its most prom- 
inent members is brought on trial for dis- 
obeying a rule forbidding its members to 
deal in ‘“‘puts’’ and ‘‘calls,’? should not 
only let the offender off but should even 
rescind the rule itself. This might be 
termed a2 movement to make stock and 
grain gambling respectable. 

Provision is now being made on a large 
scale to enable people visiting the World’s 
Fair to dwell in tents, if any are so inclined. 
Ground has been secured on the lake shore 
south of the exposition where the World’s 
Fair Encampment Company will erect a 
spacious hotel called The Willard, while 
the groves around it will contain tents fitted 
up with floors and cots and simple con- 
yeniences such as coal oil stoves for heating, 
and with such access to the lake for bath- 
ing as any seasider might covet. This is 
but a sample of the schemes afloat by which 
Chicagoans obey the Christian injunction 
‘pursue hospitality toward all men.”’ The 
fume and flurry over the Sunday opening of 
the gates at Jackson Park promise to sub- 
side soon. Its advocates do their utmost to 
hurry the newly organized Illinois Legisla- 
ture to immediate action at the dictation of 
the Chicago saloons, They realize that de- 
lay is fatal to their hopes. 

It may be the latest news even to some 
who are old Chicagoans that out in the lake 
opposite Hyde Park, two or three miles from 
shore, is a shoal or ledge of rocks extending 
some distance which makes navigation dan- 
A syndicate has been formed for 
the purpose of getting possession of this 
reet and creating a kind of Coney Island 
pleasure park to contain eighty acres or so. 
Engineers plan for an open crib work out- 
lining the island within which they can 
dump endless city refuse. Q. L. D. 


gverous, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 14. 

Something may come of the efforts to re- 
peal the Sherman silver law, but it will not 
be the unconditional suspension of the pur- 
chase of silver. The situation is simply this: 
If a great effort is made by all those who 
want the law repealed they may accomplish 
it by the substitution of the old Bland law, 
ut their greatest effort cannot accomplish 
anything better than this and they will have 
to act in harmony to do anything at all. 
The chances are adverse to all action, for 
the reason that those persons out of Con- 
gress, and the half-dozen inexperienced en- 
thusiasts who represent them in the House, 
are not familiar enough with the situation 
and do not know enough of congressional 
methods to be able to deal with so difficult 
a problem. 

Mr. Cleveland, who is greatly concerned 
about the money question foreseeing that 
it presents the greatest perplexity before 
his administration, is in a better position 
than any other to bring about a settlement. 
Whether he can accomplish anything will 
depend upon how well he understands the 





temper of the House and the dispositions of 
individual members. The reeords show that 
there is a majority in the Senate in favor of 
the free coinage of silver. It is well known 
that a majority of the House favor silver. 
In the House most of the men of long expe- 
rience and of conspicuous ability belong in 
the silver ranks. Itmust be recognized that 
the weaker cannot beat down the stronger 
and that diplomacy and reason must take 
the place of bluster if the anti-silver men 
are to secure any part of what they want. 
The anti-silver men are really the petition- 
ers not the masters of the situation. The 
partisanship of most of the members of the 
House is their strongest sentiment and van- 
ity stands a close second with many of them. 
The Democrats in Congress, whatever their 
opinions may be as to policy, are anxious 
above all things that the new Democratic 
administration shall provea success, Many 
would readily sacrifice their personal opin- 
ions in a spirit of magnanimity to contrib- 
ute to the success of the administration 
who would stand like a stone wall against 
anything that looks like force. It would be 
a mistake to reckon on accomplishing much 
by the use of patronage. That is too much 
like purchase and pride would make mem- 
bers stand out against it as they would siand 
out against force. By personal appeals to 
their reason Cleveland would have their 
partisanship and vanity as his allies in the 
struggle. 

A tremendous effort is being made by Mr. 
Cleveland to secure a settlement of the ques- 
tion but there little evidence of any 
progress being made. The fact that the 


is 


Senate is controlled by the opposing party: 


has served as an excuse—oiten a valid ex- 
cuse—for non-action by the House during 
this Congress. It stands in that relation to 
the present situation. The declaration on 
the part of Mr. Teller and other senators 
that no repeal of the Sherman act which 
does not carry free coinage of silver with it 
shall go through the Senate has sufficient 
force to lead Democratic representatives to 
affirm that it is useless to involve their party 
in a contest in the House, requiring personal 
sacrifices by many, when legislation will be 
blocked in the Senate. It is insisted that 
the work should be begun in the Senate, 
and it is almost certain that if a compromise 
measure were passed by the Senate it would 
readily go through the House. If it de- 
pended upon the Republicans of the Senate 
there would be no trouble about repealing 
the Sherman law, but a few Republicans 
and most of the Democrats in that body 
would oppose it vigorously, and the rules of 
the Senate are such as to render their oppo- 
sition effective if persisted in. The bill re- 
ported from the House committee on bank- 
ing and currency, which is the Andrew bill 
with some amendments, is not popular 
among the Democrats. A number of those 
who would be willing, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to abandon silver to demoneti- 
zation will refuse to vote for that bill be- 
cause of the concessions it makes to the 
national banks. J. P. M. 


_> 


The first test of a truly great man is his 
humility. . . . All great men not only know 
their business but usually know that they 
know it, and are not only right in their 
main opinions but usually know that they 
are right in them; only they do not think 





much of themselves on that account. . - 
and they see something divine in every other 
man.—Ruskin, 





OKAYAMA, JAPAN, Dec. 17. 

The death on Dec. 1 at Kanazawa, on the 
northwest coast of this island, of Miss Mary 
Allen West of Chicago, associate editor of 
the Union Signal, has made a profound im- 
pression on the Japanese. They look upon 
her life as sacrificed in behalf of their coun- 
try and they cannot say enough in her 
praise, although many of the leading Chris- 
tian workers and writers do not fully sanc- 
tion the extreme prohibitory views which slie 
represented. Some asserted that the time 
had not come in Japan for the advocacy of 
such principles, but the great success which 
attended her temperance work in the far 
north seems to be a sufficient reply. Any 
one who is at all acquainted with the inside 
life of Japanese families knows that intem- 
perance and impurity work frightful mis- 
chief in this land and should be shown no 
favors. 

Within the past week I have heard of 
three places widely separated where the 
most shocking and unreportable indecencies 
occur, These things are reported and criti- 
cised not by fastidious foreigners but by 
loyal Japanese, and the evangelist in each 
place concludes his testimony with the re- 
mark, ‘ This the place in all 
Japan.’ It is a false love for this Oriental 
country, as full of beauty as it is of sin, to 


is worst 


ignore such things. 
the worth of such fearless workers as Miss 
West. A touching 
held in one of the Kyoto churches at the 
hour of the funeral proper in Tokyo. The 
America, but the W. C. 
T. U. will henceforth hold a high place in 
the esteem of Christian Japanese. 


True Japan appreciatcs 


memorial service was 


body will be sent to 


The Doshisha school at Kyoto, according 
to its catalogue just published, contains 509 
year. The new theological 
hall, to be called the Byron Stone-Clarke 
Hall, has had its corner stone ceremonies 
and its walls are rapidly rising into the 
frosty air. The whole spirit of the institu- 
tion is admirable, never more religious and 
dead in earnest than today. Dr. E. P. 
Thwing of Brooklyn has generously estah- 
lished two scholarships, each yielding $50 a 
year, one for the theological department 
and one for the girls’ school. There 
room for more such and also for the endow- 
ment of three professorships and additions 
to the library. The school is wortby of its 
friends and its history. 

Christian Endeavor and all forms of reli- 
gious work are receiving a great impetus 
from the visit of Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark. 
They with their son Eugene are spending 
twenty-seven days in Japan, and will sail 
from Kobé fpr China and India on Dee. 23. 
Dr. Clark visits twelve different places and 
gives some fifty or sixty addresses, He has 
won his way everywhere as he deserved to 
do and Christian Endeavor Societies are 
springing up in Yokohama, Tokyo, Nagoya, 
Kyoto, Okayama and other places in the 
wake of his tour. On Dec. 13 he addressed 
the Missionary Association of Central Japan 
convened at Osaka. It was one of the most 
winsome and masterly efforts ever heard in 
the East. 

We American boarders were quick to 
sound Dr. Clark on his intentions as to fur- 
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ther service on the Prudential Committee. 
He keeps his own counsel and if he has yet 
reached a decision, which I doubt, we are 
none the wiser therefor. Aside from per- 
sonal love and esteem for Dr. Clark himself, 
we missionaries to a man, yes anda woman, 
sincerely hope he will remain on the Pru- 
dential Committee. He has the tempera- 
ment and holds the views that will best 
command the confidence of all. The sooner 
the affairs of the board are placed in the 
hands of such moderates as he, and ex- 
tremists of either wing are equally shelved, 
the sooner will there come an honorable 
peace and a healthy prosperity. So thinks 
an humble missionary who never before has 
broken silence on this ticklish subject. 
3.3. P. 
eet ce 

It is part of my religion to look well after 
the cheerfulness of life and let the dismals 
shift for themselves, believing with good Sir 
Thomas More that it is wise to be ‘‘ merrie 
in God.”’’—Louisa M. Alcott. 


eS —eEee 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

The New York Observer, mirabile dictu, in- 
terprets the decision of the committee of the 
New York Presbytery to which was referred 
the formulation of the verdict in the Briggs 
case to be “ that it is unnecessary and unwise 
to press the prosecution in the higher courts,” 
and it acquiesces in this decision: ‘‘If this is 
the intent of the finding the advice of the 
committee should carry the weight and influ- 
ence which such candid and Christian utter- 
ances deserve. If Dr. Briggs or any other 
member of the Presbytery should neglect them 
he would be regarded as a disturber of the 
peace of the church and as such be justly 
liable to discipline, and, on the other hand, 
any appeal for further legislation in a case so 
carefully tried and conclusively decided could 
hardly be considered as in the interest of the 
great work committed to the Presbyterian 
Church of this country.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, which has little 
respect for “‘ higher criticism,’’ ventured last 
week to approve of the verdict of the Presby- 
tery of New York in the case of Professor 
Briggs. For so doing it is taken to task by 
Rev. Drs. D. J. Burrell and T. W. Chambers 
of New York City. Dr. Chambers believes 
the decision shows that ‘‘ the dry rot of ra- 
tionalism has invaded a most respectable 
body of ministers.”” Dr. Burrell abominates 
concessions: “‘If Professor Briggs and _ his 
confreres are right in assailing the truth of 
the Bible they should make no concessions. 
If, on the other hand, the church is right in 
standing for the inerrancy of Scripture it can 
make no concessions. The question is one 
centering in the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity. Compromise is out of the question. 
Oue side or the other is right. One or the 
other is wrong. Whichever is wrong must go 
down. Whichever is right is bound to prevail, 
and meanwhile it claims the bold, outspoken 
and unswerving championship of every lover 
of truth.” 

Rev. Dr. H. M. Booth, in the Evangelist, says: 
“The Presbyteriav Church, so conspicuous for 
its scholarship, can never hope to advance in 
an intelligent estimate of the Word of God if 
every scholar who announces a startling prop- 
osition is in danger of trial, conviction, con- 
demnation and deposition ; if the idea is abroad 
in the church that literary questions, which 
require special tools and special training for 
their consideration, are to be decided by the 
rotes of an ecclesiastical assembly.” 

Prof. L. L. Paine of Bangor Seminary, in 
the Word and Work, discussing the attitude of 
the church toward the young, says: ‘‘ The 


Puritans made three capital mistakes. They 
held (1) a false theory of the nature and func- 
tion of the church . . . (2) of the moral nature 
of children as born into the world .. . (3) of 
the grounds and method of entrance into the 
church.” Referring to the first mistake Pro- 
fessor Paine says: ‘‘ Christ’s teaching as to 
the function of the church, as an institution, 
is clear. It was to be a fold with a wide open 
door for the ingathering, protection and nur- 
ture of all the world-wide scattered flock of 
God’s children wherever found. ‘I am the 
door.’ ‘I am the good Shepherd,’ ‘follow 
Me;’ ‘ My sheep hear My voice.’ There was 
no other condition. It was not a question of 
right opinion, of orthodoxy, of high religious 
attainment, of clear proofs of divine election. 
Christ made no such tests. The only test was: 
Are you ready to follow and learn of Me? On 
this simple basis the original church was 
formed around Christ Himself. Its members 
were merely learners in Christ’s school. Hence 
the name ‘ disciples’ or learners.” 

The Christian Register believes ‘much can 
he said for-the position of those who stand 
within the ancient inclosures and try to en- 
large the bounds of their liberty, but there 
is a real danger of insincerity and we sympa- 
thize most heartily with the extreme con- 
servative who resents any attempt to make 
expressions which were coined for the pur- 
pose of condemning doctrines of liberalism 
serve any other purpose. The fictions of pol- 
itics, of business and of social life are already 
much too numerous. We cannot afford to add 
a new set of fictions to those already current. 
If a man is not a Calvinist and a Presbyterian 
in the sense universally accepted until within 
ten years the purposes of truth and liberty 
will be better served by saying so and step- 
ping out.” 

The Churchman reads a lesson to those of 
the Protestant Episcopal communion who are 
looking coyly at the Church of Rome: ‘ Trans- 
plant any church whatever out of the Middle 
Ages into the nineteenth century and Corri- 
gans and McGlynns will appear as certainly 
as new vegetation appears in the sunny siopes 
and sheltered valleys ut the foot of mountains 
whose summits are white with everlasting 
snow. No priest will submit to the dictation 
of a bishop on such matters as the right to 
form an opinion about the tenure of land or to 
address a public meeting on the causes and 
cure of poverty. This may be all very dread- 
ful but it is simple and undeniable fact. And 
those silly people who are continually flirting 
with the Church of Rome under the impres- 
sion that she is without discontent or disunion 
are now being enabled to understand how 
very silly they are. Remoteness of space is no 
serious obstacle; it is fairly easy to travel to 
Italy or Spain. The impossible journey is 
across centuries of past time.” 


ABROAD. 


Professor Slater’s recently published vol- 
ume, The Faith and Life of the Early Church, 
is believed by the Methodist Times to be a dis- 
peller of ecclesiastical myths: “If the con- 
clusions which he advocates with so much 
learning and acuteness are ultimately sus- 
tained, this little book contains enough intel- 
lectual dynamite to blow both the papacy and 
the ‘ historic episcopate’ of Anglican dreams 
into the air. Out of researches which at first 
bewilder the inexperienced Professor Slater 
reaches the remarkable conclusion that eccle- 
siastical unity, in the Anglo-Cathalic sense, 
never existed in the apostolic age. The mother 
church in Jerusalem, as he contends, was es- 
sentially a Jewish church. The original apos- 
tles and the first members of that church were 
circumcised and observed all the ceremonial 
law. The apostle Paul was the first who ad- 
mitted uncircumcised Gentiles to the agape, 
which consisted partly of a social reunion and 
partly of the holy eucharist. The Jewish 


prejudices of the first Christians were so in- 
tense that even after they had admitted Gen- 
tiles into the church they refused to be mem- 
bers of the same agape, and in many places 
there were two distinct communities of Chris- 
tians who to some extent recognized one an- 
other but never joined at the holy communion.” 

The Christian World publishes an interview 
with Hall Caine, the eminent English novel- 
ist, in which he says: “I have not the slight- 
est hope that the world will ever conform to 
the teaching of Jesus. ‘Resist not evil’ is a 
maxim that cuts at the root of trade and the 
life of nations. Tried by any such standard as 
that imposes the whole fabric of what is called 
society must come to the ground. ‘ Blessed 
are the meek’ is a word that strips society 
stark naked. The ‘secret’ of Jesus, as I un- 
derstand Him, is renunciation; the secret of 
the world is selfishness ; the things are utterly 
irreconcilable, Asan outside observer I some- 
times tind it appaliiag to witness the shifts 
and tricks and dodges by which some of the 
people who take the name of Christ try to rig 
up a truce between the two. The message of 
Jesus on its human side is clear and simple 
and nobody paltered with it in His own day.” 

Australia, as well as France and the United 
States, has civic rottenness to overcome. The 
Victorian Independent says: ‘The deman+ 
grows stronger and clearer for an investiga- 
tion that shall saddle the right shoulders with 
the responsibility of transactions that carried 
with them a risk that an average business 
judgment should have never incurred. When 
we remember that such an examination will 
thrust into a shameful prominence names that 
have been long identified with the leading in- 
terests of the church and state we cannot but 
feel that such an event would be scarcely short 
of a national misfortune and national dis- 


grace. 
—_ 


TEMPERAMENT. 


A WORD TO SUNDAY SCHOO], TEACHERS, 


BY REV. JAMES STALKER, D. D., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


The success of a teacher depends on the 
possession of three kinds of knowledge: 
first, knowledge of his Master—the more he 
knows of the mind of Christ the more he 
has of the spirit of Christ, and the more 
he is moved by the aims of Christ the better 
a teacher will he be; secondly, knowledge of 
his subject—the more mighty he is in the 
Scriptures as a whole, and the more he is 
penetrated and possessed by the special 
subject he has on hand for the day, the 
greater will be his success; and, thirdly, 
knowledge of his scholars—perhaps this is 
hardly less important than either of the 
other two, and at present I will confine my- 
self to it. 

It is to be esteemed one of the great charms 
and advantages of this form of Christian 
work that one can get thoroughly acquainted 
with the minds with which he has to deal. 
An evangelist, moving about among masses 
of people and addressing thousands, has not 
this advantage. He may, indeed, possess a 
thorough acquaintance with human nature 
in general, and this is a great help, yet, on 
the whole, he has to shoot at a venture. 
The same is true of ministers, especially if 
their congregations are large, and I am sure 
they would confess that it is a great weak- 
ness in their work. But the Sabbath school 
teacher has the advantage of knowing his 
scholars individually, and can adapt his 
teaching and appeals to their different tem- 
peraments, capacities, history and stage of 
progress. 

The differences between one child and 
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another are very great. To illustrate this 
let me say a little on the differences which 
are expressed by the word temperament. 
This word means originally a mixture, and 
the ancient physicians who invented the 
term taught that a person’s temperament 
depends on the different proportions in 
which the elements of which his bodily con- 
stitution is composed are mixed, or rather 
on the element which preponderates in the 


composition of each. Of these elements. 


they reckoned four, and, as any of the four 
may be predominant, there are four varie- 
ties of temperament—the sanguine, the 
phiegmatic, the choleric and the melan- 
cholic. 

The sanguine temperament was supposed 
to be due to a certain fullness of the blood 
and it is of a warm and buoyant character. 
It is disposed to cheerfulness and hopeful- 
ness. It is easily excited by impressions 
from without and responds to them promptly 
with word oraction. It isa precious gift to 
its possessor, for the sanguine man easily 
rises again from beneath the blows of mis- 
fortune: he does not borrow trouble from 
tomorrow and he welcomes every pleasure 
as it comes. 

The vhlegmatie temperament is quite dif- 
ferent. Itisslow and calm, perhaps cold, not 
easily roused or excited. It loves the order 
and conventionality and even the monotony 
of life, and it dislikes hurry and change. It 
knows neither the violence of grief nor the 
ecstacy of joy and has been compared to the 
dull skies of the north, where everything is 
enveloped in a perpetual haze. 

The choleric temperament is again very 
different. As its name imports, it is full of 
force and passion, fiery in feeling and swift 
in movement. The choleric man achieves 
what he sets his heart on. Ile can set be- 
fore himself an object and, forgetting every- 
thing else, press forward to its attainment, 
scorning difficulties and trampling obstacles 
down beneath his advancing feet. This is 
the temperament of the pioneer and the con- 
queror, of the reformer and the missionary. 

The melancholic temperament is nearly 
the antipodes of this prompt and practical 
It belongs to deep and brood- 
In its external reserve it bears 
some resemblance to the phlegmatic, but 
the similarity is only superficial because be- 
hind the veil of reserve there is concealed 
the utmost intensity. Whilst the choleric 
temperament sees the objects at which it 
aims, however remote they may be, so dis- 
tinctly that they seem to be brought within 
the reach of its eager grasp, the melancholic, 
on the contrary, loves to see its objects far 
away in dim outlines which melt into ia- 
The Greeks, who invented these 
terms, attributed this temperament to their 
greatest men, like Socrates and Plato. It is 
the temperament of the poet, the artist and 
the thinker, 

I do not know how far the medical science 
of modern times would confirm the ancient 
notions of the cause and origin of these dis- 
tinctions among human beings, but that the 
distinctions themselves are real no person 
Who hears them described candoubt. Look 
at any group of children and you will see 
them all. In such a group there is the 
child who is always happy and lively, giving 
ho trouble unless it be by her restlessness, 
Welcoming every new project and always 
ready to adopt a new friend, sunny as a 


disposition. 
Ing natures, 


finity, 





butterfly and passing from one pleasure to 
another as the butterfly does from flower to 
tlower. This is the sanguine temperament. 
Then there is your quiet child whose voice 
is seldom heard, who is scarcely noticed if 
present or missed if absent, who never pro- 
poses anything or is the leader in any ad- 
venture, but is a hanger-on of a knot of 
friends, perfectly satisfied to have every 
movement determined by them. This is 
the phlegmatic temperament. Then there 
is your choleric specimen—the boy who gets 
his own way and blazes up into passion if 
resisted, who drills his companions into 
soldiers, is ready with a blow whenever it is 
wanted and whom the weak look up to as 
their hero. Lastly there is the solitary boy, 
who says little but closely watches all, who 
beats the rest at lessons and is the school- 
master’s favorite, who loves a book in a 
quiet corner more than sports and asks 
questions which puzzle the oldest heads. 
This is the melancholic temperament. 
These are some of the differences with 
which as teachers one has to deal, and no 
wise Sabbath school teacher will overlook 
them because the successful way of dealing 
with one of these temperaments will not be 
successful with another. One aspect of the 
truth will win one and another another, and 
the teacher must know exactly the kind of 
influence to apply in every case. I would 
almost say they require to be led by differ- 
ent paths to the Saviour and conducted by 
different doors into His kingdom. In their 
future life they will be tried by different 
temptations and, if they are Christians, they 
will exhibit different types of goodness. 
Take temptations, for example. What is 
a temptation to one temperament may be 
no temptation at all to another. The san- 
guine man’s temptation is to grasp at many 
things but bring nothing to perfection. In 
business he flits from scheme to scheme; 
he is always just on the point of making 
his fortune, and so enthusiastically does he 
talk that people, against their better judg- 
ment, are drawn into his schemes and in- 
volved in his misfortunes. He exaggerates 
in speaking about himself and about every- 
thing belonging to him, and it is not easy 
for him to be perfectly honest in either 
word or deed. The temptations of the 
phlegmatic man are almost the reverse of 
these. He is tempted to bury his talent 
in the earth, never realizing that he has a 
work to do. ‘The world’s sins and sorrows 
are crying out for help but the ery does not 
pierce the dull and drowsy atmosphere in 
which his spirit lives. His habit of follow- 
ing others, instead of thinking for himself, 
exposes him to the danger of being drawn 
into sin by a stronger will and committed to 
positions from which he has not the strength 
of mind to withdraw, I might specify the 
peculiar temptations of the other two tem- 
peraments, but let me rather specify their 
special virtues. If persons having these dif- 
ferent temperaments are Christians their 
Christianity will come out in different forms. 
The choleric temperament supplies the mil- 
itant element in Christianity. In spite of 
its peacefulness our religion is a militant 
and aggressive one. It has undertaken 
nothing less than the subjugation of the 
world. It is the sworn enemy of wrong, 
and it has to pull down the strongholds in 
which unrighteousness has intrenched it- 
self. For such purposes it requires men of 





courage and initiative—men who will set an 
object before them and sacrifice life to it. 
Such a man was Paul, such was Luther, 
such was Livingstone, with hundreds more 
of the pioneer and conquering spirits of 
Christianity—men of passionate force, but 
with the fiery elements of nature yoked, 
like the flame in the steam engine, to a 
beneficent purpose. 

The service of the melancholic tempera- 
ment to Christianity is different. In our 
day, indeed, its excellences may not be so 
easily recognized. This is an age of work 
when every one is expected to have his brain 
teeming with schemes for doing good and 
his hands filled with beneficent activities. 
But the Church of Christ, in spite of the 
most ardent activity, would soon sink into 
spiritual spoverty if her Great Head did not 
bestow on her some spirits who may be less 
fitted for the glare of publicity and the man- 
agement of practical projects but delight 
to brood on the mysteries of the faith and 
think her beliefs out anew in the face of the 
advancing knowledge of the world. Chris- 
tianity needs her St. Johns as well as her 
St. Pauls, her Melancthons as well as her 
Luthers, her Cowpers as well as her Whit- 
fields, her Miltons and Dantes as well as her 
armies of earnest, practical workers. Do 
you not think that to teach with these dis- 
tinctions in view would add interest to your 
work? When a teacher sits down before 
his class on Sunday really knowing them, 
he is like a musician sitting down before an 
instrument, knowing the special note hidden 
in every stop and able to bring out the full 
harmony of the whole. I venture, too, to 
say that sucha teacher is in sympathy with 
God. God Himself loves variety. He has 
made every child different from every other 
and He wishes the peculiar beauty of every 
soul brought fully out. The temple of God, 
which is being reared in time and is to adorn 
eternity, is not like a prison or a poorhouse 
—a monotonous mass of masonry in which 
all the stones are alike. It is rather like a 
cathedral, with infinite variety of spire and 
arch and pillar-—one stone hewn plainly for 
strength, another elaborately carved for 
beauty; one portion of sandstone, another 
of granite, another of marble and those who 
are fellow-workers with God, the subordi- 
nate builders of this temple, ought to know 
how to work each part of the material ac- 
cording to its own quality and to set each 


living stone in its own place. 
ee 


SOROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 


Ill, BROWNE, 


ROBERT 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


It has been said already that Robert 
Browne was the pioneer of Congreyation- 
alism. He was born at Tolethorpe, in Rut- 
landshire, about 1550. He was of gentle 
blood and his family was influential. In 
1570 he entered Corpus Christi, or Benet, 
College at Cambridge. Apparently he took 
his degree in due course as Bachelor of Arts. 
In 1571 he was domestic chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk. Even as early as this he 
was accused of disseminating seditious re- 
ligious doctrines. For the next few years 
he probably taught school in Southwark, a 
part of London, speaking occasionally on 
Sundays to congregations gathered in a 
gravel pitin Islington, and incurring thereby 


*Co] yr'ghted by Morton Dexter, 1893. 
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the hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
But the plague broke out and he returned 
home, apparently in 1578. He soon went 
back to Cambridge, became a theological 
student with Rev. Richard Greenham of 
Dry Drayton, near by, began to preach and 
proved very acceptable. In spite of the dis- 
trust of certain ecclesiastics he was invited 
to a pulpit in Cambridge, but he had learned 
to doubt the authority of bishops and pres- 
ently began to preach against it. 

During a serious illness he was prohibited 
by the bishop and the council from further 
preaching. Upon recovering he heard that 
there were some in Norfolk who were zeal- 
ous for the reform of religion and he went 
to Norwich to live with his friend, Robert 
Harrison, who was much of the same way 
of thinking. This was about 1580. Here 
Browne thought out afresh and restated 
essentially the original, apostolical Congre- 
gational system. Here, too, in 1580 or 
1581, he organized and became pastor of 
the first purely Congregational church on 
record in England. His boldness, how- 
ever, soon brought upon him again the 
active hostility of the authorities, and 
after several remonstrances, to which he 
paid no heed and from the severer con- 
sequences of which he was saved only by 
the mediation of Lord Treasurer Burghley, 
his relative, he and most of his followers 
emigrated in a body to Middleburg, in Zee- 
land. Those who remained in Norwich 
sustained the church there for twenty-five 
vears more, if not longer. Browne and his 
companions spent two years in Middleburg. 
During that time he had three treatises 
printed, which were circulated in England 
and were deemed so important that the 
queen issued a special proclamation against 
them and two men were hung for distribut- 
ing them. But internal troubles soon dis- 
turbed the church. Browne resigned its 
pastorate on three occasions, resuming it 
each time by general request, but at last, 
about the end of 1583, he sailed with four 
or five families of his adherents for Scot- 
land. 

Here he passed some six months travel- 
ing, writing, preaching and disputing. The 
Edinburgh Presbytery tried him for heresy 
but he escaped conviction. He was soon 
back in London, apparently feeble in body 
and discouraged in spirit. He seems to 
have been imprisoned for some time but to 
have been released, through Lord Burgh- 
ley’s renewed intercession, and to have been 
put in charge of his father at Stamford. It 
is declared, but not established, that his 
father soon disowned him, but it appears 
true that in 1586 he resumed his obnoxious 
preaching at Northampton. Apparently he 
never had formally cut loose from the state 
church, or there would have been little or 
no significance in what plainly was a vital 
matter to him, the fact that he now was ex- 
communicated for contempt by the Bishop of 
Peterborough. This was the finishing blow 
to his nonconformity. He yielded, was re- 
admitted to the Established Church and 
was made master of St. Olave’s grammar 
school in Southwark, London. In 1591 he 
became rector of the small parish of 
Achurch-cum-Thorpe, in the diocese of 
Peterborough, and passed the remainder of 
his life, more than forty years, in that place. 
It is reported that his death occurred in 
Northampton jail, where he had been put 


for striking a constable who had been rude 
to him. 

It is only natural that both Church of 
England and Puritan writers should have 
expressed themselves with severity about 
him. But it is probable that he has been 
censured unduly. Clearly he possessed a 
nervous temperament and a weak constitu- 
tion and underwent extreme and enfeebling 
sufferings. He once stated that he had 
been imprisoned in thirty-two different 
dungeons, in some of which he could not 
see his hand at noonday. Certainly he was 
eccentric, and the theory that during the 
latter half of his life he was at least par- 
tially insane has reasonable and consider- 
able support. There also is good evidence 
that up to middle age he was not only ex- 
emplary in life but a clear-headed and able 
thinker. At any rate, his valuable services 
as the rediscoverer of Congregational prin- 
ciples cannot be denied successfully. He 
wrote eight treatises, of which three now 
are accessible. They are called, respectively, 
A True and Short Declaration, etc. ; A Trea- 
tise of Reformation Without Tarrying for 
Any, etc.; and An Answer to Master Cart- 
wright, His Letter for Joining with the Eng- 
lish Churches, etc. From these the prin- 
ciples which he taught are easily gleaned. 
They are in substance as follows: 

1. It is the first duty of each Christian to 
attain the highest possible purity of faith and 
life. 

2. The corruption of the Chureh of England 
and its subjection toan un-Scriptural hierarchy 
should lead every true Christian at once to 
try to reform it. 

3. There is no hope of this reform through 
the civil power. 

4. Nor through Presbyterianism. 

5. Therefore true believers should abandon 
the state church and form separate companies. 

6. Any such company, if rightly associated, 
is a true church of Christ and is independent 
of all control] except His. 

7. The organization of such a church is by 
the voluntary and public adoption of a cov- 
enant with God and one another, this covenant 
being sealed by the sacrament of baptisin. 

8. Church government consists in the su- 
preme lordship of Christ, each individual 
Christian being a regent of Christ equally 
with every other. 

9. The ordinary officers of such a church, 
according to the Scriptures, are a pastor, or 
preacher; a teacher, or instructor; one or 
more elders, or advisers; one or more reliev- 
ers, to supervise charities; and one or more 
widows, to care for the sick or distressed. 

10. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
the seal of the mutual union of the members 
of such a church and of their union with 


Christ. 
11. Mutual spiritual oversight and care are 


duties. 

12. The fellowship of such churches is to be 
maintained, yet in harmony with the inde- 
pendence of each separate church. 


This system is not only essential but 
almost exact Congregationalism as it is 
practiced at present. Butits office of teacher 
now usually is combined with that of pastor, 
and its elders have become our deacons and 
also attend to much of the work of the re- 
lievers and widows, although in most mod- 
ern churches there are devout women who 
unofficially perform this sort of service, and 
in some churches we have definitely ap- 
pointed deaconesses to take charge of it. 

It is clear, therefore, that, in spite of 
whatever may have beén subject for regret 
and even condemnation in Browne’s career, 
there was much which was praiseworthy 
and of permanent value to the world. If he 
merited considerable blame he also deserved 
sincere pity and some admiration. At any 
rate he is entitled fairly to the credit of 
having been the pioneer Congregationalist 
of his own and the succeeding generations. 


THE DRIFT IN ENGLAND TOWARD 
SOCIALISM. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


To the historian who attempts to take up 
the story of the English people from the 
point at which it was left by the late Johp 
Richard Green the year 1892 will be almost 
as important as 1832 or 1835. The year 
1832 saw the enactment of the great reform 
bill; 1835 witnessed the passing by the 
Reformed House of Commons of the muni- 
cipal corporations act, which gave to the 
towns and cities of England, with the one 
exception of London, municipal franchises 
and privileges. 

It is the events which happened outside 
Parliament which make 1892 memorable in 
England, and of all the events in the polit- 
ical and industrial world none are more 
remarkable or more noteworthy than those 
which mark the progress England made in 
a distinctly socialistic direction. The So. 
cialists are just now feeling more self-satis- 
fied than any of the parties into which Mr, 
Gladstone’s following is divided. And no 
wonder, for they can count their triumphs 
in the constituencies at the general election, 
in connection with the administration of 
municipal government and of the poor laws 
and also as concerns three or four of the 
great spending departments of the national 
administration, such, for instance, as the 
department of public works, the war office 
and the admiralty. 

The year commenced with the publication 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s scheme for 
national pensions for old people. This was 
in February, and between February and 
October Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, as well 
as that propounded by Mr. Charles Booth, 
the social statistician, was discussed to such 
purpose that when the new liberal govern- 
ment came into power it at once undertook 
that a royal commission should be appointed 
to inquire into the working of the poor 
laws and in particular into the practica- 
bility of providing some better means of 
caring for the old and infirm than is possi- 
ble under the poor law as it now stands and 
is administered. Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
tention is that the poor law, as it has been 
worked since 1834, has miserably failed in 
its treatment of those who by reason of old 
age are past the line of usefulness and 
whose lot in life has never made it possible 
for them to make any provision for old age. 
He is to be a member of the new royal 
commission, and those who recall his old 
age pension scheme, as explained in the 
National Review last February, will have no 
difficulty in understanding the spirit in 
which he, and those of the royal commis- 
sion who think with him, will enter upon 
the work. All poor law legislation is more 
or’ less socialistic, but there is no mis- 
taking the socialism which underlies Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals for old age pen- 
sions. 

At the general election the Socialists 
elected three or four members to the new 
House of Commons. The most notable suc- 
cesses were in Battersea, where Mr. John 
Burns was returned, and in South West 
Ham, where Mr. Keir Hardie was elected. 
Both these new members of the House of 
Commons favor a legal eight hours’ day and 
other of the proposals contained in the: pro- 
gram of the Socialists. As regards the 
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eight hours’ day the most distinetly for- 
ward movement during’ ‘the year was that 
on the part of the Lancashire cotton opera- 
tives, who, by an overwhelming majority in 
August last, voted in favor of an eight 
hours’ working day and, in accordance with 
that vote, their leaders have drawn up a 
measure which will be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 

It is in connection with labor that the 
successes achieved by the English Socialists 
in 1892 have been most marked. In London 
and in several of the larger provincial cities 
the local governing bodies have so amended 
their forms of contract that trade union 
rates of wages have to be paid by all con- 
tractors. Sweating and unfair competition, 
telling against workpeople, have been ren- 
dered almost impossible. The London 
County Council, in fact, has gone much 
further than this and, with a view to doing 
away with the middle man, who is one of 
the bugbears of the Socialists, it has decided 
to do away with the contractor whenever it 
is possible and carry out all its great im- 
provements schemes under the direction and 
superintendence of its own committees. 

These are some of the triumphs of Social- 
ism in connection with municipal life and 
work in England. When one turns to the 
state departments, the socialistic tenden- 
cies which have manifested themselves in 
1892 are no less marked and of even more 
significance. Acting upon powers conferred 
upon it by the act amending the factory 
laws passed after the report made in 1889 
hy the House of Lords committee on sweat- 
ing, the local government board, since the 
Gladstone government came into power, has 
issued an order under which all manufac- 
turers are compelled to furnish the local 
municipal authorities with lists of all their 
Hitherto the factory acts have 
failed in effectually reaching domestic work- 
shops, and it has been in these places that 
sweating has been mostly practiced. The 
new order will bring them all within the 
scope of stringent sanitary laws and render 
every workshop liable to frequent surprise 
visits from the local medical and sanitary 
At the home office the policy of 
the late Conservative government in regard 
to Trafalgar Square has been entirely re- 
versed, and in response to an appeal from 
the Socialists and the Radicals it is again 
free to Londoners asa place of public meet- 
ing. The most significant departure, how- 
ever, in connection with any of the govern- 
ment oflices has occurred in that of the first 
commissioner of public works. There was 
an old jail to be pulled down at Millbank, 
and, as is the custom with the department, 
the materials forming it were offered for 
sale at public auction. In the conditions of 
sale, however, there was the remarkable 
provision that not less than sixpence half- 
penny per hour should be paid to every la- 
borer engaged on the work of demolition. 
The work of pulling down the prison was, 
of course, a private undertaking on the part 
of the contractor purchasing the materials, 
and this is the first time for centuries that 
the government has undertaker. to fix the 
rate for labor outside its own departments, 

Since Mr. Shaw Lefevre made this con- 
cession tu the leaders of the London unem- 
ployed the admiralty has issued an exceed- 
ingly significant order in regard to the 
royal dockyards. Thousands of artisans 


out- workers. 


officers. 


and laborers are engaged in these yards at 
Chatham, Devonport, Pembroke and Ports- 
mouth and it has now been decreed that 
none of them are to work overtime. The 
question of. overtime is also under the con- 
sideration of the postmaster-general and it 
is likely thdt before long a similar order 
will be made in regard to St. Martins-le- 
Grand and all the departments of the postal 
and telegraph service. It is also equally 
certain that an ordtr like that issued by the 
admiralty will come from the war office and 
be made to apply to the royal arsenal at 
Woolwich and to the small arms factories at 
Enfield and Birmingham. These orders are 
the outconte of the representations which 
have been made to the government that 
while there were so many men unable to 
get work it was unfair that these who were 
in steady employment like that of the gov- 
ernment service should work overtime and 
so limit the number of laboring men who 
might be employed if the work were better 
allotted and better arranged. 

There is one other remarkable feature 
about the socialistic tendencies which have 
marked the year 1892. They have been con- 
fined neither to one political party nor to one 
religious denomination. Old age pensions 
have been as favorably discussed at Lam- 
beth Palace as at Memorial Hall or the 
other headquarters of the free churches in 
England. The Tories as well as the Lib- 
erals and Radicals have embodied some of 
the socialistic proposals in their programs. 
Since the general election, and so recently 
as the fifteenth of December, the National 
Union of Conservative Associations, at its 
annual convention at Sheffield, when Mr. 
Balfour was the princjpal speaker, adopted 
unanimously a resolution which declared 
that ‘‘the organization of industry, the re- 
lations of capital and labor and the laws 
relating to labor call for legislation.”’ Truly, 
except as regards Ireland and the liquor 
trade, it is now becoming almost impossible 
to distinguish Tories from Liberals in the 
present condition of English politics. 


oe 


ONE SUNDAY. 


BY SALLY CAMPBELL. 


He was the only passenger who got off 
of the cars on that Saturday evening. He 
was young, almost boyish, tall and slight, 
with light hair and mild, light eyes set far 
apart in a face that looked pale to the sun- 
burned loungers about the station. There 
were a great many of these, for the coming 
in of the train was the event of the day 
in the isolated Western town. They were 
rough-looking men, the most of them, min- 
ers, With grimy faces and the sleeves ot 
their flannel shirts rolled up to their elbows, 
with here and there a straw-hatted clerk 
from one of the stores and the usual rabble 
of small boys. The newcomer took in all 
his surroundings in one deliberate glance 
and then, without speech of anybody, walked 
rapidly along the platform toward the sin- 
gle street of the village, 

The silence which had fallen ppon the by- 
standers at the instant when the train got 
in lasted until he was out of earshot. Then 
old Pete Saunders shifted his tobacco from 
one side of his mouth to the other, spat with 
a science which was the admiration and de- 
spair of every boy in the town and remarked, 
laconically, ‘‘ Tenderfoot.”’ 


And Bob Ellis, pointing out with a ges- 
ture of his big thumb the ominous length 
of the tails of the stranger’s coat, added, 
with still greater sarcastic meaning, ‘‘ Par- 
son,”’ 

That Bob was right became apparent be- 
fore the evening was out. For within an 
hour notices were posted up in several of 
the stores and at the post office, and even in 
the barroom of the Golden Eagle, stating 
that religious services would be conducted 
the next morning at eleven o’clock in the 
hotel parlor by Rev. William Shearer, to 
which all were cordially invited. 

‘*T can’t go,”’ said Bob. ‘‘ Ain’t that too 
bad! I’ve got another engagement about 
that time. But I’m just as much obliged to 
him. Whoever of you goes, will you give 
him my love, and tell him I don’t see how 
I'll ever get over missin’ it; but tell him 
I won’t be so far off and tell him I'll be 
drinkin’ good luck to him.”’ 

‘*We'’ve had enough of these traveling 
preachers,” cried a sullen looking young fel- 
low, with an oath. ‘They keep stopping 
over here on Saturday night and putting 
off their wares on us whether we like it or 
not. I believe in packing them off as soon 
as they show themselves.”’ 

‘*What’s the good o’ that, Jerry?” said 
Bob, good humoredly. “I don’t see as 
there’s any call to act ugly over it. Give 
’em a wide berth like me, that’s all you’ve 
got to do. You know you needn't go call 
on every one of them, and sit up nights with 
him reading the Bible, and get your pay 
docked seein’ him off on the train the next 
day. That might do for onct, but a fellow 
would get tired of it.’ 

These seemingly innocent remarks brought 
a smile to all the faces near and made Jerry 
flush and turn with a sudden motion of an- 
ger on the speaker. But whatever his pas- 
sion might have been he thought better of 
it and dropped lazily back into his place, 
saying, as he shrugged his shoulders: ‘I 
don’t suppose anybody that knows what I’ve 
been since would suspect me of doing that 
thing over again. I’ve traveled on fast time 
and got long past the place in the road 
where men turn back, and I don’t believe, 
either, that there’s much danger Ill have to 
break my heart parting company with any 
of you on the rest of the way down; or, if 
I do, we’re all safe, I imagine, to turn up to- 
gether in the same spot at the end of the 
trip.’’ 

Reckless as his hearers were there was 
something in this speech which grated even 
upon them. It was after a short silence 
that old Pete turned the subject by say- 
ing, with weighty emphasis: ‘ This last 
chap has got a slow, sassy eye on him, 
that's what he’s got! There when the 
train come in he looked us over as if we 
was so many picters in a book that couldn't 
see back for themselves. I like to have any 
one use his sight that way, as if he knew 
what it was for,’’ he ended, rather unex- 
pectedly. 

‘‘Are you goin’ to hear him, Uncle Pete?” 
asked somebody. 

“Tamso. Lalways go. It makes a nice 
change fora man. It wouldn’t do for it to 
come too often, but once in a while it’s 
something like bein’ to a theaytre, to sit up 
there quiet and listenin’, like you was some- 
body respectable.”’ 
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“It don’t suit me,” said Bob Ellis, who 
had lost something of his careless good tem- 
per in the last few minutes. ‘‘It’sall alike, 
you can say just what it’s goin’ to be before 
they get it off, for nine out of ten of them 
plump right down, first shot, on that prodi- 
galsonchapter.’”’ A general laugh acknowl- 
edged the truth of Bob’s observation. ‘‘And 
when they get to handlin’ him they seem to 
feel real comfortable, as if they were sayin’ 
what was sure to fit. Supposin’ we was all 
to pick up and start right off to our 
fathers? ”’ 

“Some of us would get a welcome that 
isn’t mentioned anywhere in the Scriptures,”’ 
sneered Jerry. 

‘“‘They’d a long sight rather we'd stay 
where are,’ Bob went on, ‘‘and send 
home the travelin’ expenses in a letter. Or 
else, if it ain't the prodigal son, it’s that 
place about our sins bein’ red and scarlet. 
I suppose of course they are, but it makes 
me mad to see those sleek fellows standin’ 
there so high and mighty, throwin’ it up to 
us poor devils that’s never had the chance 
they have.” 

When Jerry went to his boarding house 
that night he was greatly put out to find 
that the clerical stranger had been lodged 
in a room next his own. Hecould hear him 
moving about there the next morning, whis- 
tling to himself in a boyish fashion as he 
Jerry shoved the chairs about and 


we 


dressed. 
slammed his boots on the floor to keep out 
the sound, but when as quickly as possible 
he had escaped from the house certain well- 
known words set to a familiar hymn tune 
pursued him and sang themselves over and 
over in his brain with maddening persist- 
ence, 

When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, O, abide with me. 
Perhaps it was this that brought him to the 
parlor of the Golden Eagle at a little after 
eleven o'clock. Pete Saunders was there in 
the front row, and before al] was over Bob 
Ellis sneaked into a seat half hidden behind 
the door. 

When Rev. Mr. Shearer, ready to begin his 
sermon, stood up at the marble topped table 
and looked about on his audience with the 
direct gaze which had so won old Saunders’s 
approval he had chosen his text neither 
from the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel nor from the first chapter of Isaiah. 
There was a stir in the seats and an inter- 
change of glances as the few words fell 
slowly on the silence of the room: ‘‘ Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations.”’ 

And if they were a surprise to the listen- 
ers it must be admitted that the clergyman 
himself was half puzzled at his own choice, 
though he had been unable to resist the im- 
pulse which led him to it. 

‘“*T shall never see these people again,”’ 
had been his reasoning; ‘‘I will give them 
the best I have and that is missions.”’ 

It was 4 good sermon, full of the enthu- 
siasm which was carrying the fair-haired 
preacher away from his home across the 
continent to California to sail in a few days 
for a life’s work in Japan. And it was a 
better sermon, doubtless, because of the 
absorbed attention with which his congre- 
gation listened to it, moved as they were to 
deep and unexpected interest if only by the 
novelty of the theme. 

No sooner was the service concluded than 
old Saunders started to his feet. 


**See here, my men, there’d ought to be 
something to show for preachin’ like that. 
The young gentleman’s asked us for our 
prayers, but I don’t know as they’d help 
him along much; we’re kind o’ weak on 
prayin’; it’s a poor article round this neigh- 
borhood. But maybe our money would do. 
What do you say?” 

He picked up his hat and passed it about 
the room from man to man, exhorting them 
to ‘‘pay up lively’’ and ‘‘show what the 
linin’ of their pockets was made of,’’ to such 
effect that when he set it down on the table 
at last it was heavy with coins of many 
descriptions. Mr. Shearer seized on it and 
counted it with a youthful avidity which 
was favorably regarded by his patrons. 

‘*Tam much obliged to you, friends,” he 
said, heartily, when he had shaken out the 
last dime and handed the hat back to its 
owner, ‘ This will do good work for us, I 
hope. I had not thought of taking a col- 
lection. But it is a dangerous thing to 
start a missionary to begging. I wish we 
could count on a sum like this another 
year. I wish some one would volunteer to 
put it together and send it out to us. Will 
you?”’ turning suddenly on Jerry, who was 
standing somewhat behind him. ‘ Will you 
take a turn at following this good friend’s 
example a year from now?” 

Aftera moment's thought Jerry promised, 
adding, carelessly, “If I don’t forget and 
since it’s not praying.” 

Mr. Shearer promptly drew a card out of 
his pocket upon which he wrote an address 
and handed it to Jerry. Then as they were 
all about to separate he said, in a tone made 
solemn by its earnestness: ‘‘ My brothers, if 
it is true that you have never learned to 
pray will you not do it now? Will you not 
ask for me that the very presence of our 
Father may go with me to these poor lost 
brothers to whom I am sent? They are 
your brothers, too, and they have never 
had the choice between light and darkness 
which has been offered to you all your 
lives.” 

The next day he went; on the following 
Sunday there was some talk in the town of 
his sermon, which the Sunday after was 
replaced by other topics and in another 
week the visit seemed forgotten. 

Jerry had not forgotten. Try ashe might 
to put the remembrance from him by fast 
living—gambling and drinking until his 
mates marveled at him—he was haunted by 
the face and voice of the young missionary 
and chafed by it past endurance. 

‘*T wish to God he had never come here,” 
he cried to himself, sitting alone one wet 
night in the darkness of his room. ‘‘ Why 
can’t the preachers leave me to myself? 
Why can’t they let me go to the bad in 
peace? I am sure to go. Everything has 
failed me. My own father and mother have 
turned me off, my friends have forgotten me 
except as something to gossip of now and 
then to astranger, the society I was brought 
up to has shut its doors on me, and none of 
this is the worst. I have failed myself. 
There’s hope in anything short of that. 
But when a man gives himself up what is 
left?” 

It might have been that the word sug- 
gested it, but so distinctly that he was 
startled, as though a living voice had 
spoken, the couplet of the hymn came back 
to him: 


When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, Lord, abide with me. 


For a moment he was silenced, but then 
he laughed out savagely, ‘‘ ‘ Abide with me!’ 
We'd hardly get on, I think; we are not the 
kind to flock together. When a man has 
drunk as deep as I of the cup of devils the 
cup of the Lord is not for him. I don't 
deny what the preacher said, that I have 
had the chance to choose. But I’ve taken 
my choice just as he has taken his and | 
want to be left in quiet. I don’t want him 
here, pointing out how far apart our two 
paths have taken us. Hardened sinner 
though I am, it is horrible to me to see the 
difference between us—to see him, young 
and strong like myself, with life fair and 
sweet and earnest before him, and the 
cursed wreck that I am with nothing but 
deeper depths beyond. If we two are broth- 
ers the family resemblance is hard to trace; 
I fear it’s lost, for ever and ever.” 

The wind raged and shook the house, the 
rain dashed in gusts against the windows 
and the night grew and deepened. At 
length the bent figure which had sat mo- 
tionless for hours stirred, the tight, shut 
lips opened and from them came the whis- 
per: ‘* Hast thou not a blessing for me, even 
for me also, O my Father? ”’ 

It was getting very late. The keeper of 
the Golden Eagle had more than once hinted 
to his guests that it was time for them to be 
when the barroom door was flung 
open and Jerry came in. Rain dripped 
from his clothes, his face was white and his 
eyes burning. 

‘*Men,”’ he said, 


gone, 


without preliminary, 


“vou all know that I tried once before 


after something better and failed. I am 
going to try again. I may fail again. Cod 
knows I am afraid enough of what the end 
will be. But at least I mean to make thie 
attempt and you might as well be told. 
Let us start fair about it.”’ 

He left as suddenly as he had come before 
any one could answer him. In the midst of 
the storm of oaths and merriment which 
broke out after his departure Bob Ellis’s 
burly figure presently loomed up from a 
corner. 

‘“*See here,’ he said, bringing his hand 
down heavily on the counter, ‘just leave 
Jerry be, will you? If he can work this let 
him. I was blamed sorry he didn’t get 
through the other time and now there ain't 
got to be no tricks played on him. For I 
tell you, when a person is struck with acci- 
dents or death, or any kind o’ homesickness 
in this place, he don’t find much comfort to 
take in a wild crew such as us. I tell you, 
it’s safe to have one right livin’ man about 
you for times like them. And what I say is 
that if anybody wants to meddle with Jerry 
let him settle with me.”’ 

Settling with Bob had been tried once or 
twice in the history of the town and had 
since gone out of fashion, so that in the 
hard fight before him Jerry had found a 
supporter well worth the having. 

A year later, true to his promise, he col- 
lected and sent to Mr. Shearer a second cov- 
tribution to missions. After the bare busi- 
ness note with its inclosure had been sealed 
and was ready to go he broke it open and 
added a postscript: ‘‘ When you and I meet 
before our Father’s face in that day I think 
He will tell you that I was the first heathen 
you ever converted.” 
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The Home. 
A QUESTION. 


From thy whole life take all the sweetest days 

Of earthly joy; take love before it cools; 

Take words far-brought by all the learnéd schools 

Since man first thought; then take the brightest rays 

Which poets limnéd with their rose-flushed tools; 

Take heart-wrung music chastened with strict rules 

Of greatest masters ; and in all thy ways 

Find things that make men only pleasure’s fools. 

Take these ; beside them lay one heart-felt prayer ; 

‘Take these ; beside them lay one little deed— 

One simple aet done for the great Christ-Heart— 

And all earth’s fairest toys like graspless air 

To it will be; this being, then what need 

To strive for things that will, with time, depart? 
—Maurice F. Egan. 
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One or two winters ago certain European 
cities adopted the plan of opening hot water 
reservoirs to the class of working people 
who might not be provided with con- 
veniences for procuring it in their own 
homes. Itis available at any hour of day 
or night at the cost of about a cent per 
gallon. The Boston Journal suggests that a 
similar arrangement in our American cities 
would be a great boon. It would promote 
cleanliness and be useful in cases of sudden 
illness when’ hot water is usually the first 
requisite. It could be utilized for the good 
of the working man and the shop girl by 
furnishing a medium for keeping their noon 
luncheons hot, and then be made into a pala- 
table drink by the addition of chocolate. 
Temperance organizations might make the 
idea a powerful ally against the saloons, 
and scientists might invent methods whereby 
the waste heat, water or steam of manu- 
factories already in operation might be 
turned into streams of blessing for the 
public. 


Among the group of schools at Northfield 
under the fostering care of Mr. Moody is 
one which, in a sense, may be regarded as 
a sociological experiment. This is the La- 
dies’ Training School, modeled after a 
similar one in Chicago, whose object is to 
combine instruction in Bible truths and effli- 
ciency in teaching them with practical skill 
in domestic science. The pupils are taught 
cooking, dressmaking and other manual 
arts, and this equipment greatly augments 
their influence over the people with whom 
they may labor after leaving school. It en- 
ables them, as church visitors or home mis- 
sionaries or in whatever line of service they 
may engage, to offer something more than 
theories for the betterment of homes. They 
can instruct poor and ignorant mothers how 
to live ‘according to the pattern shown 
them in the mount,’ and the idea needs 
only to be multiplied in order to make an 
appreciable difference in social conditions 
in country towns. The recent gift of ten 
free scholarships to increase the efficiency 
of the school is a wise investment. 


Children often become restless and trou- 
blesome because they have nothing to in- 
terest them and it needs some tact to keep 
them employed oftentimes during the last 


hours of the afternoon. A busy mother, 
who had bravely dismissed her servant that 
her husband might spend the amount of her 
wages ona specialist for his illness, found 
the hour before teatime the most trying in 
the day. She taught the older children to 
set the tea table while the little one was 
given the smaller articles to carry. The 
chairs were placed at the table and all was 
made ready for tea, The children were 
thus kept quiet and happy because em- 
ployed and the weary mother was saved 
many steps. The boys as weli as the girls 
assisted in the work. Even the mischievous 
propensity of the two-year-old boy was util- 


ized and the roguish hands that pulled off the 
clean towels from the frame were made to 
lay them neatly in the basket. Some mother 
may think that it would be more care to 
watch children at work than to do the work 
herself, and it certainly would be, but a 
mother should be willing to sacrifice her 
own feelings for the peace and quiet of the 
household. 


If ministers’ wives realized the close rela- 
tion between the brain and the stomach and 
how easily, in some organisms, this relation 
is disturbed they would make the Sunday 
morning breakfast a subject of careful study. 
A semi-humorous, semi-pathetic incident 
from real life is told of a certain candidate 
whose failure to make a good impression 
upon a congregation, he solemnly avers, was 
due to an indigestible breakfast. He was 
the guest in an exceedingly hospitable home 
but the morning meal was not served until 
nine o'clock. Naturally, be rose early in 
order to prepare for the services of the day, 
and his long fast was broken at length by 
only a piece of bread and a cup of coffee. 
He dared not indulge in the hot baked 
beans, brown bread and fish balls, knowing 
full well that they would not be conducive 
to the best pulpit efforts an hour later. At 
the conclusion of the services he was utterly 
exhausted and the next time he stipulated 
to be sent where he could have a light but 
nourishing breakfast at a seasonable hour. 
Let no housekeeper think it belittling to 
consider this connection between the food 
material served from her table and the food 
spiritual dispensed from thé pulpit. 

PRR aS 


THE BOY WITH THE CHESTNUT HAIR. 


BY MRS. 8. E. BRIDGMAN. 


Among the brilliant speakers at the late 
Christian Workers’ Convention in Boston 
was a lady connected for several years with 
rescue work in Chicago. She has met with 
many remarkable experiences. One _ inci- 
dent, told us as we sat together in our 
quiet home, I will give in her own language. 

I came to my office one Saturday after- 
noon, after three days’ work outside the 
city, utterly exhausted and depressed in 
soul and body. Upon my desk was an 
accumulation of the three days’ mail. My 
first thought was to look them over as the 
next day was the Sabbath and I could do 
nothing till Monday. But my weariness 
was so great that I opened the drawer of 
the desk and swept them in, all but the last 
one. Something in the address attracted 
my attention. I opened it to find that it 
was from a poor mother in Cincinnati who 
was distressed about her boy who had run 
away from home. She was an utter’stranger 
to me and only knew me as connected with 
the mission. With all the heartache of a 
mother’s love she pleaded with me to find her 
boy, who she supposed was in Chicago. 
She said: ‘My boy has chestnut hair and 
blue eyes and is dressed in brown clothes, 
O, do find him!”’ 

I smiled to myself and thought, ‘‘ Poor 
mother! to suppose for a moment that I 
could search out an unknown, strange boy 
in this vast city.’”’ Something about the 
letter, so pathetic and so appealing, com- 
pelled my attention. I leaned upon ‘my 
desk and cried out: “O my God, Thou 
knowest where the boy with the chestnut 
hair and blue eyes is. Thou knowest I 
cannot find him, but if he is in this city and 
if I can assist him and ease the aching heart 
of the mother and rescue the lost one, O 
send him to me.’’ Laying aside the letter I 
closed the desk and went home. 

On Monday morning, strengthened and 


refreshed, I opened my desk and the piteous 
appeal of the Ohio mother was before me. 
Again I uttered the prayer, “If the boy 
with the blue eyes and the brown clothes is 
in this city, O my God, send him to me.” 
Then I resumed my work. 

While thus engaged I heard a tap on the 
door behind me. Without turning, as call- 
ers were frequent, I said, ‘‘Comein.’’ The 
knocks continued and mechanically I re- 
plied, ‘‘Come in.”’ After a little I was con- 
scious of some one standing beside my 
chair. Lifting my eyes from my writing I 
saw the lad with the chestnut hair, the blue 
eyes and the brown clothes and I knew that 
the petition to send the boy to me had been 
answered. I said, ‘‘Good morning,” in a 
pleasant tone, and added, ‘‘ What can I do 
for you?” 

In a hesitating way he told me his story 
as given me by his mother. 

I replied, ‘‘ Well, Charlie, I have just re- 
ceived a letter from your mother,” and 
handed the missive to him. 

Greatly surprised he began to read and I 
quietly resumed my writing. Soon I heard 
the great sobbing of the repentant boy. We 
sat down and I talked with him of mother 
and home, of God and duty. All that the 
homesick prodigal asked was for a chance 
to earn money enough to return. A place 
was found for him and soon, with a radiant 
face and a truly penitent heart, he appeared 
with the railroad ticket honestly earned on 
his way to the waiting mother. 

In the meantime I had written her that her 
boy Charlie, with the chestnut hair and the 
blue eyes and the brown clothes, had been 
found, not only by an earthly friend but by 
One who came to seek and to save the lost. 
A few days later I received a letter from 
mother and son expressing their gratitude 
and joy, not alone to me but to Him who 
says, ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive,’’’ and who 
so wonderfully answers prayer. 

ciiniieggllacecgodia 


THE TOUOH OF MOTHER’S HAND, 


BY REV. D. SUTHERLAND, CHARLOTTETOWN, P, E, 1 


Nearly fifty years ago Mr. M., a Canadian 
minister, on his way to assist a country 
brother at his summer communion, had to 
pass through a wood which was almost a 
primeval forest. Houses were few and far 
between. As day began to deepen toward 
night wild animals crept out of their lairs 
and broke the stillness with sounds far 
from pleasant to the lonely traveler. To 
his great joy he suddenly struck a bypath, 
which led him to a clearing where a log 
cabin of rough but comfortable appearance 
loomed up against the trees. A knock at 
the door summoned the owner, who wel- 
comed him cordially, putting before him 
such homely fare as he could command 
with an eager warmth that was in itself 
nourishment to the weary preacher. 

After supper the host led the way to an 
inner room on the bed of which lay a young 
man evidently in the last stages of con- 
sumption. This was the only son, the 
pride and joy of the family. While study- 
ing in the college of a far-away city he had 
contracted cold, had neglected it and had 
to pay the heavy penalty of fatal illness for 
his neglect. The minister sat down by the 
bedside, and, after talking for a little with 
the invalid, found that death had no terror 
for him aS his hope was fixed on the 
Saviour. 

Early next morning Mr. M. resumed his 
journey, reaching in due time his destina- 
tion. A busy but happy week passed be- 
fore he could return home. This time he 
traveled through the forest in broad day- 
light. When he came to the log cabin he 
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paused to inquire for the young man. To 
his surprise he learned that he had died 
that morning. ‘But, sir,’ added the fa- 
ther, who furnished the information, ‘‘ he 


died so happy that I feel as if I should. 


rejoice rather than weep. And, sir, if you 
will come in I will tell you what my dear 
boy told me just before he died. It was 
about his mother, and it may encourage 
you, sir, to urge mothers to do more for 
their children.” 

Mr. M. dismounted, flung the bridle of his 
horse over a tree and entered the room over 
which hung the stillness of death. Sitting 
on a stool he listened to a tale which moved 
him deeply. The squatter in the backwoods 
was a Scotchman of some intelligence, who 
had emigrated with the hope of bettering 
his lot but had met with a series of disap- 
pointments which ultimately drove him to 
the lonely spot where he found a home. He 
toiled with ax or plow all day long. His 
wife had the care of the children. She was 
a woman of remarkable piety and very quiet 
in her speech and ways. She died before 
the children grew up, leaving behind her a 
son and three daughters. The son early 
showed an aptitude for study, which in- 
duced the father to make considerable sac- 
rifices in order that he might be able to 
study at the high school and university of 
the chief city of the province. Consump- 
tion, as we have already seen, blighted the 
fair prospects opening up before him and 
brought him home to die. 

These facts the father told with a certain 
hardness of composure, but an involuntary 
tremor crept into his voice as he proceeded 
to tell how that very morning his boy called 
him to his bedside to whisper into his ear 
the story of his conversion. In the days of 
his childhood his mother had often taken 
him by the hand and led him into her little 
bedroom, where she earnestly prayed to God 
on his behalf. At such times she always 
laid her hand on his head and kept it there 
while she offered up petitions of melting 
tenderness. The susceptible heart of the 
child was so touched that almost uncon- 
sciously.to himself his heart went out in 
strong love to his mother’s God, ‘ And, 
father,” the dying student went on to say, 
‘‘this morning itseemed to me as if mother 
came to my bedside and smiled upon me. 
I think it will not be long before we meet 
again. Yes,’ he cried, with a quick, short 
gasp, ‘‘it is nearer than I thought. I see 
mother again! Sheis coming tome! I feel 
the touch of her hand again! O, mother, 
mother!’ 

With a cry of rapture from his lips and a 
smile of joy on his face, which even death’s 
effacing fingers could not blot out, the stu- 
dent fell back on his pillow, dead. 

The incident made a lasting impression 
upon the minister. It was remarked that 
ever afterwards he pleaded for home culture 
and the larger teaching of children by their 
mothers with impassioned earnestness. 
Such mothers are the greatest need of our 
generation. Mrs. General Booth testified 
on her deathbed that what the world needed 
above everything else was mothers, and we 
believe the testimony to be true. Mothers 
are strangely blind to the far-reaching and 
time-defying influence they possess. Chil- 
dren never forget, even in the years of gray 
hairs and failing memory, what mother said 
and did. The impression produced by 
kneeling at mother’s knee and repeating 
with clasped hands and uplifted face the 
prayer of infancy has over and over again 
been strong enough to save from vice or to 
fortify against the insidious attacks of un- 
belief. The touch of mother’s hand rules 


the spirit of the child with a power lifelong 
in its sway and sacredly tender in its might. 

Mothers ought never to forget the power 
of the touch of their hand any more than 
the fact that all history, past and present, 
proves that nearly all the great workers for 
God and humanity have had godly parents. 

saath es pic 


THOROUGHNESS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


“I have not learned today’s lesson,” a 
boy once confessed to his teacher, ‘‘ because 
I spent all my time in getting that of yes- 
terday, which I had not understood. Now 
that is mastered I can easily accomplish the 
rest.”’ This boy afterward became one of 
the great leaders of the Civi} War and is 
affectionately remembered as Stonewall 
Jackson. Thus early in youth he. perceived 
that it is a deplorable waste of time to leave 
fortresses untaken in our rear. Whatever 
has to be mastered ought to be so thoroughly 
mastered that we shall not have to come 
back to it when we ought to be carrying 
the war far into the enemy’s country. 

Slighting, skipping, shirking are as fatal 
as they are common. If division is not 
mastered how can one understand cube root? 
If a conjugation is passed over as too hard 
how can one translate a difficult passage? 
If the drudgery of anatomy is not gone 
through how can one carve the human 
figure? Everything that we learn thor- 
oughly is of usetous. Practiceina notary’s 
office was dreary work for both Scott and 
Dumas, but each reaped the benetit in a 
clear, rapid handwriting which made trans- 
scription easy. Balzac, too, spent three 
weary years in a lawyer’s office. Hence the 
tidelity of the legal descriptions which make 
one of his novels a text-book on bankruptcy. 
This same writer’s faithfulness was so great 
that, to learn the names of the tiny grasses 
mentioned in his tales, he questioned gar- 
deners, botanists, scientists, travelers and, 
finally, went down into the provinces to ask 
the peasants themselves. Sometimes he 
would spend a whole night over a single 
sentence, making and remaking, twisting, 
lengthening, shortening, writing it in a 
dozen different ways, reviewing every sen- 
tence and idea until he was satisfied with 
its correctness. 

The father of Von Weber was the proprie- 
tor of a company of wandering actors, who 
went from place to place giving theatrical 
performances. Thus the young Carl was 
brought up among the canvas, the scenery 
and other belongings of the stage, and dis- 
tasteful as the life may have been it was of 
incalculable value to him in after years as a 
composer of operas, 

The fishermen of Marblehead might have 
thought that not to them was the service of 
arms, yet to their perfect command of oar 
and sail is due much of the triumph of 
Washington’s wonderful retreat from Brook- 
lyn Heights, when, with the British in a 
semi-circle around them, they transported 
to New York the whole American army 
with all their arms, cannon, tools, horses 
and provision. . Without them, again, Wash- 
ington could never have crossed the Trenton 
on that Christmas night, dangerously pow- 
erful as was the current and filled with 
floating blocks of ice. 

Even in mistaken causes thoroughness 
has its rewards. Ptolemy, in the time of 
the Greeks, accurately worked out the 
movements of the sun and planets on the 
theory that they moved around our earth. 
Copernicus, in the sixteenth century, was 
able to overthrow the theory, but what en- 
abled him to do it was Ptolemy's own con- 


scientious work and accurate statement of 
facts as far as he knew them. 

These incidents go to prove that it pays to 
do everything well, because one thing well 
done is a part of the next higher thing. 
‘* Play always as if a master were listening,”’ 
said Schumann, who had himself by such 
thorough practice risen into the first rank 
of performers. In any profession there is 
nothing short of being absolutely evil which 
is so disastrous as superficiality. The boy 
or girl who wishes to make a success of life 
must cultivate thoroughness. 

a 
THE DOG AS A BEDFELLOW. 

In the care of delicate children nothing is 
of greater importance than to keep the body 
warm. This cannot always be effected by 
heated atmosphere and thick clothing. The 
blood being poor the little one is easily 
chilled, especially at night when the vitality 
is lowest. Stoves, furnaces and even the 
hot water bag do not produce the best re- 
sults in such acase. The last has much to 
commend it, but it is impossible to keep it 
at an even temperature, it must be applied 
hotter than one weuld wish, and then it is 
sure to cool steadily though slowly. Ani- 
mal heat is what is needed, the vitality that 
comes from direct contact with healthy 
blood. I have known many instances where 
the most beneficial results have followed al- 
lowing the child to share his bed with his 
dog. The housekeeper is alarmed at such 
a proposal, but when once the mother real- 
izes the benefit that may result to her child 
she will not lament the little extra changing 
of sheets it may cause. And a well-trained 
dog may be bathed and combed and have 
his fleas reduced to a minimum by compar- 
atively little effort. 

A few years ago there lived in Boston a 
boy over whom several of the best physi- 
cians had consulted and frankly said that 
they did not think he would live long, and 
that he certainly could not live in Boston or 
near the New England coast. Repeated at- 
tacks of inflammatory rheumatism followed 
by pneumonia and trouble with the heart 
had so reduced his vitality that he was ina 
very critical condition. He was at once 
taken away, the home was broken up and 
the family established themselves in the 
country nearly twenty miles from town. <A 
horse and a dog were bought for him and 
everything done to build up his health, and 
after two winters his condition was so much 
improved that the doctors agreed to let the 
family move back near their former home. 
He is now a strong, healthy young man able 
to take a bicycle ride of thirty or forty miles 
without special fatigue. 

Among the various things that were in- 
strumental in his recovery a prominent place 
must be given to the dog, a fox terrier. 
When first purchased a cushioned armchair 
was provided for him to sleep in by his mas- 
ter’s bed, but as the nights grew colder he 
would be found in the morning in the bed 
with the boy’s arms about him and the two 
heads resting on the same pillow. The 
warmth of his body would send away the 
pains that were creeping about the boy’s 
chest and shoulders, the little fellow would 
sleep peacefully and wake refreshed. The 
young man now thinks that he owes his life 
to his dog. The mother believes that hav- 
ing him as a bedfellow did more than any 
other one thing to build up her son’s health 
and strength, and the family doctor heartily 
adds his testimony that it was a very great 
advantage to the child. D. W. H. 


A handsome Bible on the parlor table will 
not keep the devil out of the house.— Ram's 
Horn. 
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THE OHIMNEY SWALLOW. 


One night as I sat by my table, 
Tired of books and pen, 

With wandering thoughts far straying 
Out into the world of men— 

That world where the busy workers 
Such magical deeds are doing, 

Each one with a steady purpose 
His own pet plans pursuing; 


When the house was wrapt in silence, 
And the children were all asleep, 

And even the mouse in the wainscot 
Had ceased to run and leap, 

All at once from the open chimney 
Came a hum and a rustle and whirring, 

That startled me out of my dreaming, 
And set my pulses stirring. 


What was it? I paused and listened ; 
The roses were all in bloom, 

And in from the garden floated 
The violet’s rich perfume. 

So it could not be Kriss Kringle, 
For he only comes, you know, 

When the Christmas bells are chiming 
And the hills are white with snow. 


Hark! a sound as of rushing waters, 
Or the rustle of falling leaves, 

Or the patter of eager raindrops 
Yonder among the eaves! 

Then out from the dark, old chimney, 
Blackened with soot and smoke, 

With a whir of fluttering pinions 
\ startled birdling broke. 


Dashing against the window, 
Lighting a moment where 
My seulptured angel folded 
Its soft white wings in prayer ; 
Swinging upon the curtains, 
Perched on the ivy vine, 
At last it rested trembling 
Iu tender hands of mine. 


No stain upon its plumage, 

No dust upon its wings, 
No hint of its companionship 

With darkly soiling things! 
O happy bird, thou spirit! 

Stretch thy glad plumes and soar 
Where breath of soil or sorrow 

Shall reach thee nevermore! 

—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


—- —— 


TWO SIDES OF AN OPPORTUNITY. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


* Yes, itis very pretty.’’ Bertha Holmes 
looked with great satisfaction at the grace- 
ful draperies of a new dress she was trying 
on, 

“T took a great deal of pains with it. I 
am glad you are pleased,”’ 

‘**O, I'm always pleased with your work, 
Janet.’ Eleanor never failed in pleasant 
RB Rn to those who worked for 
er, 

The two girls formed a striking contrast 
as they stood before a long mirror—Bertha 
gazing at her pretty self with a care-free de- 
light in the becomingness of the new dress, 
the sewing girl taking in each detail of the 
lit, settling a fold here, patting down a ruf- 
fle there, with the anxious face belonging 
with one to whom life has turned its strug 
gle side. After satisfying herself that all 
Was right she said, with a little flush which 
showed that she found the pressing of her 
rights a difficult matter, ‘‘ Would it be con- 
venient for you to let me have the money 
very soon, Miss Bertha?”’ 

“O, I suppose so, Janet. 
great hurry?” 

‘1 haven’t been very well,’’ was the hesi- 
tating answer. No one taking careful heed 
of the hollowness of the large dark eyes and 
the paleness of the cheeks would have needed 
to be told this, 
tv arrange to take a little estemnin near the 
end of the month,’ 


Is there any 


“And I have been trying - 


‘I’m sure you need it,’ said Bertha, 
warmly. ‘ Of course I will let you have the 
money very soon. Eightdollars? Yes, that 
is moderate, I’m sure. Good-by. I’m glad 
you are thinking of an outing.”’ 

Bertha hurried away, fully determined to 
be prompt in the matter of the payment for 
the dress, But she was making preparation 
for her own summer outing and soon al- 
lowed the matter to escape her mind. The 
new dress, representing so many hours of 
painstaking labor to the little dressmaker, 
was but one feature of the more fortunate 
girl’s outfit. 

Ten days later Janet contrived a pretext 
for calling at Bertha’s home. 

“‘T was coming this way and I thought I 
would just stop in with the pieces of your 
dress which I forgot when I brought it 
home.”’ 

“Yes; thank you,’’ said Bertha. ‘“ And 
I intended to take that money to you before 
this, Janet, but I really forgot to speak to 
father. He's out of town for a day or two. 
Will it do the early part of next week?” 

**O yes.”’ 

‘* Well, I'll remember it.”’ 

‘You are not looking at all well,” said 
Bertha’s mother, gazing with sympathy at 
the small, pinched figure. 

“T’ve been coughing a good deal lately,”’ 
said Janet, ‘‘ but the doctor thinks a little 
rest and change will set me up for the win- 
ter’s work.” 

Mother sighed as she took in the differ- 
ence between her own blooming daughter 
and the girl to whom so little rest came, 
wishing with all her heart that she could 
make life smooth to every young girl. 

‘*Be sure you don’t delay about paying 
her, Bertha,’’ she said, after Janet had gone. 

True to her premises, Bertha, early in the 
following week, set out with the money for 
Janet in her pocket. On the way she was 
met by a friend who asked, *‘ Are you all 
ready for the tennis tournament?” 

“The tournament? O, T had about given 
that up. My tennis dress looks shabby and 
I am having so many other new things I 
thought I'd have to get along with it.”’ 

‘“*You can’t give it up. I saw Harry Lu- 
cas yesterday and he said they had put you 
on the program for the ladies’ doubles. 
Helen March had to go away with her sick 
mother and you are in her place.”’ 

‘*T really don’t see how [ can,” 
tha, in great perplexity. 


said Ber- 
‘*My dress isn’t 
fit to be seen in a tournament.”’ 


pausing as the two passed 
a gayly decorated shop window. ‘ There’s 
a dress for you. Look at that blouse! Did 
you ever see anything more stylish than 
those stripes in pale blue and white? Only 
three dollars it’s marked. And _ there’s 
flannel for the skirt that exactly matches it. 
Just your color, Bertha.” 

‘* But I was not intending to get a new 
suit,’’ said Bertha. 

‘*But you say you need it, and I’m sure 
that’s not high. You can make up the skirt 
yourself and the whole thing will cost so 
little. If you haven’t the money with you 
I can let you have it as weil as not.”’ 

‘Thank you, it isn’t that,’’ said Bertha, 
undecidedly. Eight dollars were in her 
purse. The tennis dress was most tempt- 
ing, but she thought uneasily of her dress- 
maker's bill. 

‘* After all,” she reasoned with herself, 
‘there can be no great hurry about paying 
Janet. She was not to go away until the 
end of the month and that isn’t here yet.” 

The dress was bought, and in the interest 
of making it and the tournament the days 
passed without an obtrusive thought of the 


‘** Look there,”’ 


white face and the cough for which change 
was needed. The tournament took place in 
a neighboring town which was something 
of a summer resort. Bertha met many of 
her school friends and, being invited to visit 
from one to the other, spent two or three 
weeks away from home. 

It was at family worship on the first morn- 
ing after her return that the thought of 
Janet was first forced upon her mind. Her 
father was an impressive reader of the Bible 
and a few sentences came upon her with 
startling distinctness: ‘‘ Thou shalt not op- 
press a hired servant that is poor. At his 
day thou shalt give him his hire, neither 
shall the sun go down upon it; lest he cry 
against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin 
unto thee.”’ 

Keenly it struck to her heart that she had 
in her utter thoughtlessness and selfish seek- 
ing after her own pleasure kept back ‘the 
hire of the poor and needy.” The Lord with 
stern justice had marked such things in the 
olden time. Why should He not now? 

She procured the money and set out at 
once for Janet’s home. Nearing the house 
she perceived a stir rather unusual in the 
cross street the next moment becoming 
aware that it centered at the gate through 
which she had often gone to the young 
dressmaker. Bertha stopped suddenly in 
her quick walk and leaned against the fence 
with a white face and a sinking heart. A 
funeral was taking place at the shabby 
genteel house. 

‘* Who is it?’’ Bertha contrived to whisper 
to one of the bystanders, motioning toward 
the narrow coffin which was being brought 
out, 

‘““Some young sewing girl, I believe. I 
don’t know her name. They say she’s been 
ailing some time, but went down all at once 
near the end.”’ 

Bertha stood, scarcely conscious of what 
she was doing, watching the small proces- 
sion which followed the coffin. A_ tight 
hand seemed closing on her heart as she 
thought of that last day on which she had 
been here, so full of herself and her own 
pursuits, so absorbed in trifles, so utterly 
oblivious of the needs and burdens of this 
other, a young girl like herself. 

What would she give today for the oppor- 
tunity which she had then slighted, for the 
power of speaking a word of sympathy to 
those now dulled ears, a word which might 
bring a smile to those dumb lips! She had 
done nothing to smooth the path which had 
been so rough to the feet now stilled in ever- 
lasting rest. No, she had helped cast a block 
before them, she had taken the part of the op- 
pressor, had kept back the hire of the poor. 

‘IT did not mean it, I did not.” The ery 
arose in her heart. But what a poor plea it 
was! Would it avail in His eyes who had 
so blessed her with all which could make 
young life sweet and joyous? Could there 
be any excuse for her that she had closed 
her eyes to the needs of her less happy sister? 

As the last of the loiterers departed she 
was about to follow when her attention was 
drawn by a slight noise at the front of the 
house. Somebody was opening the blinds 
and—Bertha gave a little cry—it was Janet's 
face which appeared behind them. 

It was paler than before and in the mo- 
ment in which Bertha took a few swift steps 
toward her she wisely crowded down her 
own excitement. 

‘* Good morning, Janet. 
away?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Janet; 
in my way.” 

“ And who?’’—esked Bertha, motioning 
toward the now dispersing funeral train. 


You—did not go 


“* different things came 
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“A poor girl who died of consumption. 
She had one of the upper rooms and it was 
hot, so toward the last we brought her down 
here.”’ 

Bertha drew a long breath. 

‘* Janet,’’ she said, ‘‘ perhaps I have been 
one of the ‘things’ that came in your way. 
I never can tell you how sorry and ashamed 
Iam for my carelessness. No, don’t say a 
word; there’s no excuse forme. And now 
—when are you going away?”’ 

‘*T have about given it up. The chance I 
had at a good cheap place is gone.” 

‘* Then I shall arrange something else for 
you. Yes, you must let me or I shall think 
you have not forgiven me.” 

‘*T have had my lesson,’ said Bertha to 
herself as she walked home. ‘‘I shall never 
forget it for I know now how an opportunity 
looks from its lost side.’’ 

THIS AND THAT. 

Peanuts, chewing gum and popcorn are 
three articles which always find a ready 
sale among a crowd in America. Of those 
who attended the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition one in every four purchased 
popcorn and the gross receipts were about 
$100,000. From an estimate based upon 
these figures it is expected that three times 
as much will be realized from its sale at the 
World’s Fair. 

The letter B on the Columbian souvenir 
half-dollars is the initial of the name of the 
designer, Mr. Barber. This is in imitation of 
an old English custom of placing the de- 
signer’s initials on coins, and by a close 
scrutiny the letter can be found on several 
pieces of United States money. For in- 
stance, on the bronze penny can be found 
the letter M, which stands for Morgan, the 
name of the designer, and on the double 
eagle is the letter L, for Longacre. 


One of the cleverest performances ever 
recorded of a parrot is told in the Chicago 
News. In a certain home in that city the 
heads of the household were absent, leaving 
the servants in charge and Polly, as usual, 
on her perch in the dining-room. During 
the evening burglars entered and began 
rumaging about among the silver and other 
valuables in the dining-room. As it was 
dark the men did not see the parrot. The 
sagacious creature seemed to realize that 
something was wrong and, as the electric 
bell which summoned the servants was 
within reach, she quietly pressed the button 
with her claw as she had often seen her 
mistress do. It may have been only imita- 
tion on Polly’s part but it worked as well 
as if she had reasoned out the matter. 
The servants came rushing in and secured 
the burglars, and doubtless Polly had an 
extra ‘‘eracker”’ for her services. 


A description is given in the Illustrated 
World’s Fair of an electric room, to be ex- 
hibited at Chicago, full of novel ‘electrical 
appliances. It will represent an apartment 
in a modern dwelling house, the doors of 
which will swing on noiseless hinges by the 
simple pressure of a button. In one end of 
the room a sewing machine will be run by 
electricity and at the other end a cradle 
will be rocked by the same unseen power. 
Lights, of course, will be furnished by the 
incandescent system. Food will be cooked 
by electricity, and cans of tea and coffee 
will be kept constantly warm by means of 
a coil of wire underneath. A dining table 
will have food and drink supplied by means 
of electric dumb waiters, and by the pres- 
sure of a button the table, with all its con- 
tents, will sink through the floor and in 
its place will appear another table supplied 


with books, papers, flowers and other arti- 
cles. Well may Edison and his fellow-crafts- 
men be called wizards! 


MORAL SIGNIFIOANOE OF DRESS. 

In the closing chapter of Mrs. Helen Gilbert 
Ecob’s new book, called The Well-Dressed 
Woman, she says of the ethical side of dress 
reform: 

Women will never come into a correct 
style of dress through a change of fashion, 
but through moral restoration and instruc- 
tion in its application to the practical affairs 
of life. The fundamental principle of the 
crusade against irrational dress is one with 
the crusade against intemperance—a pure 
soul ina pure body. Being a moral issue, 
the evolution of this reform is a slow and 
painful process. Dress is a part of the 
woman question. It does not savor of the 
ballot box, but it does savor of liberty of 
thought. The slavish following of fashion- 
plates stifles all originality, inventiveness 
and «esthetic perception. Those who have 
emancipated themselves from the ae 
of conventional dress have liberty of thought 
in other directions. ... 

Esther, arraying herself for the critical 
and sensual eyes of the king, is a type of 
the modern woman, decking herself in all 
manner of finery to please the eye of her 
lord and master, man. It is even now 
affirmed that the cultivation of personal 
beauty is the legitimate pursuit of woman, 
to the end that she may attract, and that per- 
sonal] beauty is her chief charm. The true 
dignity of woman will never be appreciated 
while it is held that her aim should be to 
attract and to enslave by attracting. Inor- 
dinate love of admiration is always the sign 
of degradation of character. The lowest 
round of this degradation is reached when 
admiration is sought by displays of physi- 
cal beauty. 

The same desire for approbation and dis- 
play may be traced in the education of 
women, Accomplishments which attract 
take the place of substantial, practical and 
scientific training. There is no heresy 
which women ought to fight more persist- 
ently than this sophistry of personal beauty 
and adornment as a means for social ad- 
vancement. Satan skillfully deceives even 
the elect lady, and piously exhorts women 
to adopt a charming toilet in order to make 
home attractive. We are advised, on rainy 
days especially, to don gowns of brilliant 
hue and bows of gorgeous color to gladden 
the heart of husband and son who come in 
jaded from a day of toil. Could advice be 
more absurd! It is a sweet, cheerful, intel- 
ligent soul that makes a happy home. If 
women do not possess this they may array 
themselves in all the hues of the rainbow 
and home will not be attractive. Tired hus- 
bands are not rested by red bows; recreant 
husbands and wayward sons are not kept 
at home by millinery arts, 

Fe 


KEEPING THE BODY PURE. 

If this were the last word that I were 
ever to speak to any audience I should like 
to say that, after a long life in which I have 
been acquainted with many men of science, 
many men of letters, many men whose busi- 
ness it was to work their brains, and to 
work them hard, even harshly, I can testify 
to you, as they would testify to you, that, 
if the brain is to do its work, if it is to be 
kept at work, if it is to produce the marvels 
of literature, the spirit and body must be 
kept pure, kept under subjection. You 
know how many instances there have been 
where the noblest promise has been flung 
away because the purity of life was not 
there. There was not that personal purity 
by which alone one sees the love of God.— 
Temperance Address by Edward Everett Hale. 


Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 
That thou no *st consecrated be 


Waees life of fs thy. 
a a life o a 
“the weight of ill 
at every heart 
comforters are needed much 


or Chrisette touch. 
—Anna E, Hamilton, 


Note the Date. 


Marion Harland, 


Author of “Common Sense 
in the Household,” writes, 
February 5, 1892: “After 
long and careful trial 


of others, I prefer 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder. Cleveland’s 
is a pure cream of tartar and 
soda mixture, not containing 
alum or ammonia or any 
other substance deleterious 
to the human stomach.” 
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BREAKFAST. 
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govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
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is a weak point. ey Re cape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves vou ortitied with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or —. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled t 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic theca: 
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once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock-pot, and the 
finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 
—I—I hardly know what to say 
now! I was taughtin my youth 
that it was not proper to be- 
gin a letter with the pro- 
noun I, but here I am, 
unable to begin with any 
other letter, I can no 
longer address. you as 
Dear Cornerers nor My 
Dear Cornerers—except 
by transposing the sentences, as the editors 
did last week so nicely. .I can now only 
call myself dear, but, O dear me! how can I 
do that—the I-dea is ridiculous! 

I am rather glad that the publisher has 
retired those two old-gentlemen, bald and 
bland, especially that poor martyr who 
could not lift his head except at the risk of 
being enpaled by the sharp-pointed M. I 
shall be saved, too, the reading of so many 
letters of surprise, of pity, of banter, of 
query, in regard to those pictures. I will 
give you specimens: 









MASSACHUSETTS. 
...I1 do not believe either picture in the 
Corner looks much like you. The last one 
looks as if you had a spoonful of medicine to 
take and were dreading it. NATHAN. 


MICHIGAN. 
Dear Mr. Martin: My papa reads me the 
Corner letters and shows me the picture of 
yourself, which makes me think of my little 
brother six months old who has not a bit of 
hair on his head. Dwicut B. 


DoMINION OF CANADA. 

... Tsuppese you will not tell us whether 
the picture at the head of the Corner is a good 
likeness ? M. M. M. 

I can answer that question at once when 

applied to the present pitture: aye, aye, it 
is I! I notice that this boy has three M’s 
to keep each other company, but will not 
my one-lettered monogram be lonely? Thad 
only yesterday a letter from a lady whose 
two names begin with I, and she says: 
... In addressing your envelope I notice 
the alliteration in your name. I am favored 
in the same way. Once upon a time I ordered 
some note paper with ay monogram. The 
first lot looked like this, IL; the second had 
the two I’s in the form of across. Since then 
Thave used plain paper! a. I. 

Iam fortunately, however, not an isolated, 
individual initial here, but surrounded by a 
typical company of the ‘* dear Cornerers,’’ 
an ideal group in fact! I recognize that 
yood grandma as one of many honorary and 
honored ‘“‘armchair members,’’ while the 
couple standing together represent a large 
number of parents who are interested in 
the Corner because their children are. I 
am sorry we cannot see the faces of the lit- 
tle boy and girls, but their eyes are turned 
toward the I and their ears eagerly listening 
to grandma’s story of ‘‘old times”’ or to 
papa’s wise explanation of some question. 

I have holiday letters from every one of 
that pictured company, beginning with a 
lady in New Hampshire, seventy-eight years 
old, who answers the question (Dec. 29) 
about the ‘twelve days’ Christmas pres- 
ents,” saying she ‘‘ used to hear the medley 
sung when she was young.”’ [ cannot print 
it all but will give you a sample of it: 

The tirst day of Christmas my true love sent 
“ me a partridge on a pear tree; the second 
(lay of Christmas my true love sent to me two 
ae natoves and a partridge on a pear tree; 
the third day of Christmas my true love sent 
to ine three French hens, two turtledoves and 
Cherridge on a pear tree; the fourth day of 
iristinas my true love sent to me four collive 
ad college) birds, three French hens, two tur- 
Uedoves and a partridge on a pear tree. 

_ Tam sure by the time the list was finished 
itwas a merry ** medley’ indeed! I wonder 
if the children know that “twelfth day ”’ 
was the twelfth day after Christmas, viz., 
Jan. 6, and in the English Church was kept 





in commemoration of the visit of the wise 
men to the child Jesus in Bethlehem. I am 
writing on that day and while I write hear a 
bell calling people to the ‘‘ Epiphany”’ serv- 
ice in an Episcopal church. 

I have, to represent the fine-looking gen- 
tleman, a note of Christmas greetings from 
Colorado with a curious item for the natural 
history department, while a Brooklyn lady 
writes sensible suggestions on Christmas 
giving: 

... Wild rabbits come to my door nearly 
every day and may be often seen on the streets 
doing their shopping during the holidays! 

c. G. M. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: May I say a word 
about Christmas which may serve somebody 
next year? This family has made it a custom 
for several years to exchange no gifts between 
“ ” te : 

grown-ups.”’ We give to children, our maid 
and to the poor whom we know—not beggars. 
The last weeks, when so many are cudgeling 
their brains to think what they shall give to 
this one and that one, I am peacefully going 
through the list, apportioning gloves to. the 
seamstress, flour to a family of orphans, a 
twenty-five cent doll for the cobbler’s child, 
mittens for a hard-working man who has many 
ways for his money, and so on. That is the 
joy of Christmas, to make it a little happier 
for those less fortunate than ourselves, not to 
add bric-a-brac to our luxuries. How often 
people say, ‘I can’t think what to give her— 
she has everything now.’’ Why then give to 
her, when there are so many who never have 
anything but the necessaries, saying nothin 
of the army, beyond who lack even those? An¢ 
then there are the Shut-ins—do speak a word 
for ail these, Mr. Martin! 

Yours sincerely, E. A. H. 

I will add a few of the Christmas letters I 
have received from the children: 

: CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wish you a Happy New 
Year! [ had twenty-four Christmas presents. 
I have a little chicken that I call Tuffy Tough, 
because he is tough to live through this cold 
snap. He is only two months old, but roosts 
with the big hens and roosters. 

Your little friend, w. 


Norwoop, Mass. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be one 
of the Cornerers. I am collecting stamps and 
have 205. I-am ten yearsold. These are the 
Christmas presents I had: a drum, a pocket 
lamp, two books, two games and a watch. 
Your friend, Epwarp R. 


MELROSE, Mass, 
Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you very much for 
writing to me. At Christmas my Sunday 
school teacher gave me Bible Studies for 1893, 
There are ten boys in my class. I had a nice 
time skating, playing and reading the past 
week. Tomorrow I go to school again. I 
wish you a Happy New Year. CLARENCE L. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . . . l hada pair of skates, 
a red handkerchief, two boxes of candy, pen- 
cils and an eraser. Johnny had two gawes, a 
red handkerchief and a pair of 5 ae I ex- 
ect to go a-skating tomorrow. wish youa 
Good-by. 
Your loving WILLIE M. 


F. R. 


Tappy New Year. 


I have saved the best till the last—a com- 
munication from the smallest Cornerer ever 
admitted to our column (and much smaller 
than any in the mind of our artist); she 
dates from a Connecticut parsonage, al- 
though not from that of ‘*‘ Theophilus Yes- 
terday,”’ for this girl belongs to today—or 
tomorrow! 


I’m still a little bit of a girl, but I’m grow- 
ing real fast. You will be surprised, though 
I’m only a baby yet, that I have read some 
missionary magazines. 1’ve read oneso much 
that nobody else can read it, I guess. Some- 
how the leaves got scattered all round. I’ve 
been thinking that I would like to send your 


paper (please ’cuse me for not ’nouncing it, 
it’s so awful long) to some missionary. I in- 
close $2—is that right? Good by. I hope to 


come to Boston sometime. 


her 
Your affectionate little friend, MarTHA XB. 
mar 


I cali for three cheers—and also one high 
chair—for the baby Cornerer! 
I have only one more question: Don’t you 
think ‘‘ the ayes have it”’ in this Corner? 
Mr. MARTIN, 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food coritains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate infant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combined 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and practically a perfect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have tt m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR JAN. 29. Zech. 4: 1-10. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





It is always more difficult to inspire a dis- 
heartened people with courage when they have 
entered on a great work with enthusiasm and 
failed. This was Zechariah’s task. The peo- 
ple had to be persuaded that they were able 
to do what would please God and uplift them- 
selves. They had started from Babylon to go 
to Jerusalem and build the temple when their 
project had met the greatest difficulties. 
They had come and had begun the building 
with faith in the guidance of God. That faith 
had so far failed that the obstacles in the way 
had become too great for them. For fourteen 
years they had been settling down into spirit- 
ual inertia and the temple work was neglected. 

Now the problem to restore spiritual life 
and energy to the people was undertaken by 
two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah. It was 
such a problem as many a minister is now 
called to solve, with a church disheartened by 
removals and by the indifference or opposi- 
tion of those who have moved into the neigh- 
borhood and acquired a controlling influence 
in the community. He gathers a few about 
him, but the temple looks deserted, means are 
scanty and his fellow-workers are strongly 
drawn again into absorption in their own con- 
cerns. What is the way in which God would 
lead the minister and His faithful ones to re- 
store spiritual prosperity? The first message 
was that of Haggai to prince, priest and peo- 
ple, to all classes in the community, “ Be 
strong, be strong, be strong: for God is with 
you.’ That had been fur months their rousing 
cry. But dissatisfactions arose and, no doubt, 
criticisms of the leaders. How did God guide 
Zechariab to keep up the enthusiasm and to 
forward the work? 

I. By gaining the attention of the people. 
God taught the prophet by pictures and the 
prophet used the pictures to teach the people. 
The modern method in our Sunday schools 
is not new. It was meant to be a common 
method. Zechariah saw in visions eight pic- 
tures and reproduced them through the in- 
tinence of the Spirit of God. Joel declared 
that ‘it shall come to pass afterward that I 
will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions.”” Young and old teach- 
ers of divine truth today see visions and, by 
word and chalk and pencil and brush, with 
the aid of the inventions of our times, they re- 
produce them effectively and their work has 
divine sanction. 

The vision which waked up Zechariah was 
a striking one and it waked up the people 
when he showed it to them. What he saw 
was a great gold lampstand supporting a 
bowl. From this bowl rose seven spouts, each 
having on its top a burning lamp. On the 
right of the lampstand was an olive tree and 
on the left was another. From these living 
trees streams of olive oil flowed constantly 
into the bowl and the seven lamps drew from 
it an unfailing supply so that they kept con- 
stantly burning. 

Il. By teaching through the picture the divine 
principle of building the kingdom of God. Nat- 
urally the prophet asked the meaning of the 
picture. The angel answered that it was a 
message from God to Zerubbabel, which he 
translated into this sentence, ‘‘ Not by might, 
nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.”” It meant that the prince was not 
to rely on the might of governments, nor to 
expect that he would succeed through alli- 
ances with them, nor on-the power of num- 
bers or wealth, His reliance was to be on the 
Spirit of God. This was a difficult thing for 
the leader of a great national enterprise to re- 
ceive. It did not forbid diplomacy, but it for- 
bade reliance on it, and it forbade any agree- 
ments with surrounding nations which the 
Spirit of God could not sanction. Yet other 
kingdoms had been built up through alliances 
and combinations of nations and the most 
adroit, bold and skillful leaders, like Nebu- 





chadnezzar and Cyrus, had won. It did not 
forbid the use of wealth, nor the enlistment of 
as many people as possible; but it forbade re- 
liance on them, and turned the prince and his 
followers back to their national history for en- 
lightenment. Had the favor of nations or the 
abundance of wealth freed the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage? Had these things wor 
the victory at Jericho, which opened to then 
an entrance into the promised land, or at Beth 

horon, where they conquered it? Had Gid 

eon with his 300 won by might or by power? 
How had Hezekiah escaped from destruction 
by the great army of Sennacherib? 

The prophet’s message became perfectly 
plain as he explained it to the people. The 
lamps united in a common source of supply 
were kept burning by the steady flow of oil 
from two living olive branches, one on cither 
side. The lamps were the people rebuilding 
theirtemple. The olive branches were the two 
anointed ones, Zerubbabel the prince and 
Joshua the priest, the leaders of the people, 
and their supplies were unfailing because they 
stood by the Lord of the whole earth [Zech. 
4: 14). 

The leaders were to keep close to God and 
to draw their strength from Him by prayer 
and the study of His will. Then they would 
be able to inspire the people to continual 
work, which would accomplish the ends God 
sought through them for His own glory and 
their highest welfare. Those results were 
definite and the promise was plain. Zerubba- 
bel had laid the foundation of the temple and 
he should finish it." The mountains of diffi- 
culty before them should be leveled. Though 
it was the day of small things with the people, 
that was not to be despised when they turned 
with confidence and obedience to the almighty 
God. His all-seeing eyes, which searched the 
whole earth, were fixed with favor on Zerub- 
babel as the leader of His people, and His eyes 
would see the fulfillment of their desire. 

III. We may now apply the principle to the 
work today before the peopie of God. With one 
company it is to build a church, with another 
to infuse new life into a dead community, 
with another to overcome active opposition to 
righteous government. With individuals it is 
to rise from discouragement, to gain heart and 
hope to do some worthy service for God when 
great obstacles are in the way. How can 
these difficult objects be gained? 

1. Not by might. We have come to a time 
when might is made to mean religious organi- 
zation. The churches seem to feel that that 
is the way to drive out sin and create a holy 
society. Each new spiritual want is provided 
for by a new organization, to read the Bible 
and pray and attend meetings and talk with 
the unconverted and perform other duties by 
prescribed and accepted rules. Brotherhoods 
and brigades and Endeavor Societies and 
Junior Societies and King’s Daughters and 
Christian Workers and many other societies 
multiply beyond all precedent. Great good 
has resulted from these movements which 
characterize our time. But it is impossible 
not to see that they also mark a tendency to 
exalt machinery above life in the effort to 
produce life through it. I cannot better ex- 
press my thought than in the words of an- 
other, taken from The Gospel from Two 
Testaments, a volume of sermons by Baptist 
ministers on the lessons: 

The tendency of our times is away from all 
—_— reliance on the Spirit of God. Rela- 
tively, we have too great faith in secondary 
causes. To build a temple you need only a 
pene if oe architect, a good contractor and a 
good force of masons. If opposition is threat- 
ened simply provide yourself with a sufficient 
police force. Such is men’s creed now. We 
glorify organization. We deify law. We 
apotheosize the practical. We are witnessing 
a revival of the heretical belief in salvation 
by works. If it was necessary for James to 
say, “ Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, be- 
ing alone,”’ it is necessary for us to say, Work, 
if it hath not faith, is dead, being alone. We 
give up our rs pg for institutions. We 
lose the Spirit of God in elaborately designed 
methods for His operation. The intellectual, 
the practical, the spiritual—this is the ordér 
of importarce according to the judgment of 
many contemporaries. Given intellect and 
the genius for work, people in effect say, and 
a,church will succeed, Spirit or no Spirit. 





Here is matter for grave concern to the | 
Church of Christ. In proportion as we trug 
in method, eloquence and work we are tem 

to distrust simplicity, spirituality and prayer, 

2. Not by power. The glory of the church 
is not its rich men, certainly not in the fag 
that large numbers come into it because at. 
tracted by its fashionable society. The mogt 
glorious periods of Christian history hay 
been those in which the confession of Christ 
meant sacrifice. The noblest services hayg 
been rendered, the closest ties have been 
maintained, the holiest characters produced, 
in times when social prestige and wealth were 
indifferent to religion. Yet it is not the glory 
of the church to leave fashionable society and 
wealthy people undisturbed. They are surely 
not less in need of the forgiveness of sins and 
the indwelling of the Spirit of God than the 
poor and the ignorant, and the message of God 
is fitted to make all classes like Him. 

3. But by My Spirit. We are not to forget 
that the end sought by God’s people was a 
material one. It was to erect a temple at 
Jerusalem. The difficulties in the way were 
of the same sort as hinder our accomplishment 
of desired ends—want of money, indifference 
of those pledged to help forward the work, op. 
position of others. The call of the prophet to 
prince and priest and people was to turn to 
God, to seek His Spirit by prayer and to rely 
on Him to furnish means to build the temple 
and to overcome opposition. That is the 
prophet’s call to us. The leaders in the 
churches are to stand beside the Lord of the 
whole earth. They are to be constant and 
earnest in prayer and thought and plan to 
have the mind of God. Through them the 
Spirit will flow into the people, the work 
they are called to do will go nobly forward 
and the triumphant day will come when the 
finished work will be greeted with shoutings, 
“Grace, grace unto it!’’ O, for the spirit of 
prayer in the hearts of Christians, for unfalter 
ing confidence in Him alone and for bold, 
persistent effort to overcome every obstacle 
in His name! 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


In introducing this lesson use two tiny brass 
lamps, one filled and the other without oil. 
By questions lead the children to tell the use 
of a lamp and how the light is produced. 
Then let some one try to light the unfilled 
lamp. Why doesn’t the light come? Let the 
children discover that the light depends on 
the supply of oil by lighting the lamp that 
has been filled. Notice that both lamps have 
wicks and vessels for the oil, some of the pos 
sibilities for a light, but one lacks the neces 
sary oil. Draw on the board and describe the 
golden candelabrum with its seven branches 
which Zechariah saw in his vision. Make the » 
two olive trees on each side of it and explain 
that the trees were the source of the oi! that 
was to fill the golden bow]s of the candlestick. 
Without the oil the lamps would be useless. 
But the lamps need never be empty, for there 
was a rich supply from the living tree. 

There is something which comes into the 
heart of man to make the flames of love bum 
bright which is like the flowing oil for the 
lamps. Itis the Spirit of God. Without the 
oil of the Spirit there is no light in a human 
life, there is no shining of good deeds, no love 
to glow in a dark world. And as the olives 
are full of the oil which may be pressed out 
and used, so there is always a full supply of 
grace for those who will fill their lamps. 
is always ready to give the Holy Spirit to those © 
who ask it. Give the interpretation of Zecha- 
riah’s vision. The gold and silver and w 
had been collected for the house of the Lord 
in Jerusalem, the walls had been laid, but the 
work flagged because the spirit was lacking @ 
push it on. Neither the proclamation of the 
great king nor the shouts of the people had 
been sufficient to complete the building. But 
the Spirit of the Lord in the hearts of the peo — 
ple would overcome all difficulties and finish 
God’s work. Everybody is meant to be like# 
lamp of the Lord. 


Jesus bids us shine 
With a clear, pure light. 
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But there can be no shining without a filling 
with the holy oil. Draw rows of tiny lamps 
on the board and write on them names of dif- 
ferent children. Show how Charlie and Jennie 
and Rose may be lights in the home and at 
school and at play by doing shining deeds. 
(Illustrate.) But there must be oil in the 
lamps or they will not burn. How is it to 
come? “Not by might, nor by power, but by 
My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.’’ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Jan, 22-28. The Gospel’s Claims on the 
Educated. Ps. 37: 27-31; 1 Cor. 3: 18-21; 
James 3: 13-18. (See prayer meeting edi- 
torial.) : 








Y. Pp. 8. 0. &. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 29-Feb. 4. The Day of Small 
Things. God’s Blessing Upon It. Zech. 4: 10; 
Job 8: 5-7. 

There is a twofold advantage in recallimg, 
as we shall on Christian Endeavor Day, the 
humble beginnings of mighty movements. 
Our conviction is thereby strengthened that 
the providence of God is in human history, 
especially in Christian history, and we are 
also led to ask ourselves what there was in the 
material out of which God reared so noble a 
structure that made it available to His use. 
Certainly in no way has the truth that “not 
by might, nor by. power, but by My Spirit” 
been more signally illustrated than in the 
rise and growth of Christian Endeavor. 
Hardly less striking has been the progress 
of the Woman’s Board and of the American 
Board. What is true of associations is just as 
true of individuals. Humanly speaking what 
few and inadequate resources for their work 
had John Brown, David Livingstone, John G. 
Paton at the start, but afterward, under the 
providence of God, the first inflamed the 
heart of the North against slavery, the second 
opened up a continent to civilization and 
Christianity and the third has transformed 
hundreds of naked, murderous cannibals into 
meek disciples of Jesus Christ. These men, 
possessing no greater resourees and talents 
than a good many of their fellows, were wise 
enough to hitch their wagons to stars, to lay 
their all upon the altar of sacrifice and serv- 
ice and to wheel into line with the provi- 
dence of God. 

Conspicuous as this truth is in the history 
of great movements and the distinguished 
leaders of Christendom, it is not without its 
application to the average life. There has 
been a day of small things in nearly every 
Christian’s experience. Without assuming 
any approach to perfection, and admitting 
that we have far more yet to learn than we 
have already learned, we may perhaps be able 
to look back over the track of considerable 
personal Christian history. We recall the day 
when we made our first confession of Christ, 
perhaps in faltering tones. We had to watch 
carefully then the spark of faith, to guard 
ourselves constantly against the darts of the 
tempter, to keep very close to our Master. It 
may be easier now for us to speak in meeting. 
We may feel more secure in our Christian 
hope. But we need, do we not, now and then 
to recall the ardor of our first love, to see how 
graciously God has led us and to realize 
afresh that, though from small things we may 
have passed out, by the grace of God, into 
larger places, we need to be just as vigilant 
how as then. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 119; 141; Prov. 15: 16; 
Isa. 28: 10; 60: 22; Matt. 2:6; 13: 31, 32; Mark 
8: 1-10; Luke 9: 46-48; 12:32; 16: 10; 1 Cor: 
5:6; Phil. 1: 3-6; Heb. 3: 14. 


NOTES. 

It is expected that delegates from California will 
fill three cars and delegates from Oregon and Wash 
ington two more of a special train to the Montreal 
Convention. 

On a recent trip the steamer Oceanic carried a 
humber of missionaries going, for the most part, to 
stations in China and Japan.” Nearly twenty were 
fonnd to be members of young people’s societies, 
and on Sunday, Nov. 13, an Endeavor meeting was 
held, led by Miss Caroline E. Chittenden of Oberlin. 





Most appropriately the regular topic was a mission- 
ary one on Preparation for Service. 

Many societies, it is expected, will observe a self- 
denial week before Christian Endeavor Day and 
devote the result to the missionary offering, in addi- 
tion to the other gifts. As objects to which to give 
at that time, the American Board suggests member- 
ship in the Young People’s Foreign Missionary 
Legion, the support of the missionary vessels, of 
students in mission schools and of evangelistic 
work. The Woman’s Board suggests homes for 
Bible women in Bitlis and Moosh, Turkey; the 
Woman’s Board of the: Interior suggests hospital 
buildings in Peking and the “ Glory” kindergarten 
of Japan. Aid is asked by the American Missionary 
Association toward a Christian Endeavor Hall at 
McIntosh, Ga.; by the Church Building Society 
toward a meeting house at South Shore, S.D.; by 
the New West Education Commission toward an 
Endeavor schoolhouse at Atrisco, N.M.; by the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society toward Sun- 
day schools, libraries and the work in charge of 
Rev. G. C. Haun in Wisconsin. 

hiiiiasaedatibh tine. scibbick. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


We naturally look upon religious develop- 
ments in the now Christianized Sandwich 
Islands as the outgrowth of our work which 
was begun there in the early part of this 
century. So it is with special interest we 
learn that the Central Union Congregation, 
the second foreign church in Honolulu, 
founded in 1852, has removed from the old 
edifice, where its members have worshiped 
for thirty-six years, to a commodious new 
building. Impressive farewell exercises in 
the old chureh and dedication services in the 
fine new one were largely attended. We 
quote a few inspiring words from one of the 
addresses: ‘‘ Our fathers once conquered Ha- 
waii for Christ—a Hawaii peopled by idolators. 
We have a new Hawaii, with a population 
drawn from every nation on the earth, with a 
future before it of greatly increased commer- 
cial and political importance. It is for us to 
bring this new Hawaii into the liberty of the 
glorious gospel of the Prince of Peace.”’ 

The committee on benevolence of the Con- 
gregational Association of New Jersey is vig- 
orously pushing plans to awaken new interest 
in the work of our seven societies. It has is- 
sued a circular4o the pastors and churches of 
the association containing some excellent sug- 
gestions. It is urged that at least once a year 
a public offering be made for each one of these 
societies and that so far as possible each 
church in the association shall, at some time 
during the year, have a special missionary 
rally to which neighboring pastors shall be 
invited. It is hoped that this scheme may 
do much to promote the fellowship of the 
churches and secure a large increase in con- 
tributions. We trust the good record of $47,- 
000 for missions and charities from the New 
Jersey churches last year may be improved 
onin the new year. 

The percentage of foreign born and foreign 
speaking people in our Northwestern States is 
so large that it is a serious problem how to 
evangelize them. In Minnesota alone less 
than twenty-four per cent. of the inhabitants 
are natives. One-half of the population is 
Scandinavian and then come the Germans, 
Norwegians, Swedes and Bohemians. The 
A. H.M.S. is doing work among them very 
similar to that in foreign countries. In Minn- 
esota the society has been laying foundations 
among the Scandinavians for the last six or 
seven years and now has some twenty-five 
or thirty Scandinavian churches which are re- 
ceiving its aid. During the past year a flour- 
ishing German church has been founded in St. 
Paul and there is also being carried on an in- 
teresting Bohemian work. Similar efforts are 
progressing in neighboring States where there 
is an equally large immigrant population. In 
Illinois the Scandinavian work is enlarging. 
A new church has recenNy been formed in La 
Salle through the labors of Mr. Christian 
Christiansen, a student in Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He has been commissioned as 
an evangelist to work among his own people 
in that region. Amongthe Bohemians in Chi- 
cago the Pravda, the Bohemian religious news- 
paper, exerts a marked influence, finding its 
way into more than 1,800 homes. 


The friends of Mr. and Mrs. Karmarkar will 
be pained to hear of the serious injury which 
Mr. Karmarkar received a few days ago from 
slipping on the ice in one of our Boston 
streets. It will be remembered that they are 
native Hindus who came to America in 1889 
to pursue educational courses. Mr. Karmarkar 
studied at Hartford and New Haven and his 
wife at the Woman’s Medical College in Phil- 
adelphia. He is the son of a converted 
Brahman, who was for many years pastor of 
the Congregational church in Bombay. For 
their current expenses they have been de- 
penden: upon the receipts of public lectures 
and gifts of friends, and were just beginning 
an effort to raise $1,000 to meet their expenses 
back to India and for a year’s support in their 
chosen work. They were planning to return, 
if possible, early in March. This accident 
will devange all their plans unless timely help 
can be given. But it is hoped that many of 
their friends will gladly contribute the sum 
needed to enable them to return. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Bishop Taylor of Africa, who has recently 
paid a brief visit to England, gave some ear- 
nest addresses in behalf of the nursery and 
industrial departments of his mission. Indus- 
trial schools have come to be of great impor- 
tance in foreign mission work. The opinion 
has more than once been expressed that “ the 
great need of Africa is, not the importation of 
an army of clerics but of Christian men and 
women able to teach the natives useful call- 
ings.’’ Bishop Taylor states that the industries 
of heathen Africa, barely sufticient for hand 
to mouth subsistence, are utterly insufficient 
to meet the requirements of civilized life. His 
excellent plan is to obtain from the kings and 
chiefs grants of land for mission farms which 
shall become centers of industrial education. 
Provided with the implements of civilized in- 
dustries the young Africans may learn val- 
uable object lessons and at the same time be 
under Christian influences. He proposes to 
have the children trained first in the indus- 
tries of the farm, workshop, kitchen and house ; 
second, in the various branches of a common 
school education; finally, in the experiences 
of the Christian life and the various lines of 
Christian work among their own people. 


Along this same line is the industrial educa- 
tion which women, in particular the women 
of India, are receiving. An industrial school 
for Mohammedan women, the only school of 
its kind in Southern India, was recently es- 
tablished by the American Lutheran Mission. 
The wives of poor Mohammedans are often 
obligéd to help support themselves and their 
children. The industry taught is Mohamme- 
dan embroidery, which finds a ready sale in 
America and England. The women are paid 
according to their work and while they sew 
acquire much helpful knowledge from the 
talks of their teachers. In a station among 
the Himalayas about forty women support 
themselves by working on a farm eonnected 
with a benevolent society. In Lucknow a 
home for women is maintained by the work of 
the women, who are trained in the use of the 
sewing machine and in plain and fancy sew- 
ing, while in Rangoon, Burmah, a woman’s 
workshop has beenopened. The native Chris- 
tian girls are already taking responsible posi- 
tions. One graduate of a mission school has 
charge of an English hospital, some are clerks 
in dispensaries and one has been appointed to 
the charge of a post office—a thing before un- 
heard of in India. 


Another instance of the reflex action of mis- 
sion work—in this case of home work upon 
the foreign field—is found in the report of the 
California Methodist Episcopal Chinese Mis- 
sion. Of the 413 Chinese who have been bap- 
tized during the last twenty years the greater 
part have returned to their native land to 
carry back gospel truth and Christian civili- 
zation. Some are self-supporting missionaries 
while others are employed in mission churches 
in China. The fact that there are now 1,500 
native born Chinese children in San Francisco 
alone, with their number rapidly increasing, 
calls for renewed missionary lubor among the 
Chinese in our own country. 
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Literature. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. 

This new discovery is a portion of an al- 
leged Gospel attributed to St. Peter. It was 
brought to light in the winter of 1886-7 by 
excavation among the Christian tombs at 
Akhmim in Upper Egypt, and has been neg- 
lected by its French discoverers as of no 
consequence until within a few weeks. We 
discussed its discovery briefly in our issue of 
Dec. 15. Mr. J. R. Harris, Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, Eng., now has written a 
valuable tract about it, which has become ac- 
cessible to American readers. He supplies a 
translation of its text, expldins its sources, 
compares it with several more or less parallel 
documents, and furnishes thus a brief, but 
certainly scholarly and valuable, study of the 
Gospel] and of its place in religious literature. 
Oddly enough the larger portion of the book 
of which it forms a part is devoted to the de- 
cipherment and interpretation of a papyrus in 
which is a discussion about Greek arithmetic. 
But at the end of this book are the contents 
of a vellum manuscript of three lost Christian 
writings, The Book of Enoch, The Gospel of 
Peter and The Apocalypse of Peter. The sec- 
ond, to which Mr. Harris’s little work is de- 
voted specially, is by far the most important. 

He proves, by citing external allusions, that 
it dates back to the second century. He also 
shows, by examination of its language, that 
the writer was a Docetist,an unbeliever in the 
real suffering of Jesus during His trial and 
crucifixion. The reasoning in support of this 
position seems conclusive. The author evi- 
dently attempted to pass himself off for Peter, 
but left too many traces of the intended de- 
ception to beguile the scholarly and wary 
modern critic. Apparently about one-half of 
the gospel has been recovered, the latter half, 
dealing with the passion and resurrection of 
Jesus. The original text of the document is 
generally intelligible, most of its errors being 
such as can be easily and confidently corrected. 
A few phrases here or there, however, are 
uncertain. Mr. Harris renders it more than 
probabie, by comparative citation, that the 
pseudo-Peter was acquainted with the synopti- 
cal Gospels as well as with that of John, and 
made free use of them. 

An interesting question also arises, viz., 
whether or not he took advantage of other 
uncanonical writings, such as are known to 
have existed. This, too, is demonstrated so 
as to leave little doubt remaining. Apparently 
he was familiar with the Harmony of Tatian, 
with Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho 
and other writings. Mr. Harris thinks it 
likely that both Justin and the pretended 
Peter “‘had a little text-book of fulfilled 
prophecies, to be used in discussions with 
Jews,’ taken from a Greek version other than 
the Septuagint and probably the version of 
Aquila, the Jew, or some other distinctly 
Jewish version. Whoever he was and when- 
ever he composed his pretended Gospel, this 
Peter ¢vidently was unfriendly to the Jews, 
and hardly can have written his work before 
the second half of the second century. Mr. 
Harris’s just conclusion concerning this pre- 
tended Peter, and others like him, is that 
“they were wanting, not merely in regard for 
truth and reverence for the subjects which 
they handled, but in every other quality which 
makes history possible.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 

Last June Rey. Charles Gore, principal of 
Pusey House, delivered to the clergy of the 
English diocese of St. Asaph four lectures on 
this subject, which are published with notes 
in this volume. Their respective subjects are 
The Mission of the Church, Unity Within the 
Church of England, The Relation of the Church 
to Independent and Hostile Opinion and The 
Mission of the Church in Society. Thought- 
ful Christians of all branches of the Church 
will find them enjoyable and helpful. Mr. 
Gore evidently belongs to the High Church 
party in his church, so far as he can be called 
a party man at all, but his volume is conspic- 
uous for true cander and kindliness toward 


all believers, not only within the Established 
Church but also outside of it. It is instruct- 
ive and stimulating to any one, and ministers 
especially will find it suggestive. 

Those who hold our Congregationalist beliefs 
of course dissent from.some of his reasonings. 
For example, he more than once argues that, 
in the words of the Bishop of London, “ the 
church comes first and the members of it af- 
terwards,” that is, that a church cannot be 
constituted by Christiaps uniting themselves 
into one body for the purpose, but that there 
must be a previously existing church the act 
of joining which constitutes them Christians. 
Naturally there is some indefiniteness in his 
language, yet he clearly means to be under- 
stood as speaking of the earthly and visible 
church, not the spiritual church of which 
every true believer becomes a member by pen- 
itence, faith and holy living. But he does not 
meet the question how there can be a church 
before there are any members. For example, 
there was no Christian Church on earth for the 
twelve disciples to join. The first may be said 
to have been composed of them and our Lord. 
But, granting this to have been necessarily 
an exceptional case, the principle remains the 
same. Suppose a wholly impenitent company 
of men to be shipwrecked upon an uninhabited 
island, to find there a Bible left by some 
former visitor, and by reading it and by the 
Holy Spirit’s influence to become Christians. 
Suppose them to organize themselves into a 
body for religious worship and service. We 
certainly understand Mr. Gore to assert that 
this could not be a true church. If our un- 
derstanding be correct we must deny his po- 
sition. 

Even if he would concede the genuineness 
of such a church under the unusual circum- 
stances supposed, insisting upon the sound- 
ness of his view in normal conditions, it seems 
to us that he would remain in difficulties. 
Here is one who has just consecrated his heart, 
his will, his life to God, but who has not yet 
joined the earthly church although he means 
to do soas soon as possible. Is not hea Chris- 
tian? Mr. Gore’s only loophole of escape from 
denial seems to lie in distinguishing between 
a Christian and a church member, a communi- 
cant, and in claiming that, although such a 
man truly may have become a Christian, he is 
not yet a member of the visible church. But 
this is self-evident and absurd. Some equally 
sturdy Churchmen repudiate this position 
and we could name other points as to which 
his views will not be accepted by those 
who do not belong to his own branch of the 
church, and probably not by some who do 
belong to it. He, however, would not expect 
universal indorsement. But we are glad to 
bear testimony to the largeness of both mind 
and heart, the sincerity of consecration and 
the general practical good sense of his lectures. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A welcome addition to missionary biogra- 
phy is James Gilmour of Mongolia [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.75]. Its editor, Mr. Richard 
Lovett, has made ‘such skillful use of Gil- 
mour’s letters, diaries and reports that the 
volume is almost an autobiography. It is a 
vivid picture of twenty years of devoted and 
heroic service in a field as hard as often falls 
to the lot of a worker in foreign lands. Gil- 
mour, a Scotchman by birth, went out in 1870 
under the London Missionary Society, and, 
instead of settling down at some station 
already planted in China proper, he preferred 
to push out into the vast Mongolian region 
which bad been practically unworked. There 
he labored untiringly, at first throughout the 
Great Plain and later in Eastern Mongolia, 
much of the time alone and experiencing 
great privation and suffering. His wife, who 
came to him from England after he had been 
in the harness several years, died in 1885 and 
left him again a lonely man, but his courage 
did not flag and he plunged more vigorously 
into the work, the heavenly summons coming 
to him in 1891. He was a peculiar and, in 
some respects, a narrow man, adopting fora 
time a vegetarian diet and wearing the garb 
of the natives, exceeding his colleagues in the 
zeal with which he maintained total absti- 


nence from liquor, tobacco and opium ay 
requisite for church membership. His views 
on these points, however, underwent some 
modification after his last visit to England jp 
1889. But accompanying his positiveness of 
belief were a remarkable sweetness of temper 
and an unusually rich and fervent spiritug| 
life. His biography does not teem with thril}. 
ing incidents of sweeping revivals and his 
converts were not numerous, but if ever the 
millions of souls scattered throughout Mongo. 
lia come under the power of the Christian re. 
ligion it will be because such men as Gilmour 
have poured out their heart’s blood in pioneer 
work. ‘ 
’ Dr. J. B. Flagg’s Life and Letters of Wash. 
ington Aliston [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.0) 
is based largely upon notes prepared origi. 
nally by Richard H. Dana, Sr., who intended 
to write such a work himself. Dr. Flagg, how. 
ever, has done loyal and efficient work of his 
own and the credit must be his primarily, 
The volume, which wil! be a standard book, 
is composed largely of correspondence, It 
furnishes a clear, appreciative, yet discrimi. 
nating, picture of Allston himself, bis career 
and his productions in art and literature, and 
it is enriched by portraits and by reproduc. 
tions of the artist’s most prominent paintings. 
Allston possessed a noble nature and an un. 
sually winsome personality and was a good, 
as truly as a great, man. He and his biog. 
rapher are mutually fortunate. Others have 
attempted to do the same work but Dr. Flagg, 
having the advantage of the co-operation of 
Allston’s relatives and of materials which 
have not been at the disposal of any one else, 
has performed his work not only with excel 
lence but with a larger degree of success than 
has been possible hitherto. The publishers 
have issued the volume sumptuously. 

Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard has added another 
volume to the series about Great Commanders, 
edited by J.G. Wilson. It treats of General 
Taylor [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], who also 
was a president of the United States. It 
needs to be remembered that this series deals 
only with characters found in the history of 
our own country. It is no depreciation of 
General Taylor to say that he hardly could be 
numbered amang great commanders if the 
whole of human history were to be included, 
instead of only a small portion of it. His 
military services, especially during the Mexi- 
can War, were honorable and at times even 
brilliant, and, inasmuch as that war has been 
so dwarfed by the later War of the Rebellion, 
there may be danger lest the real merits of 
the heroes of the former struggle be under- 
estimated. Nevertheless, Taylor never will 
take rank with such generals as Grant, Shet- 
man, Jackson or Lee, whose biographies are 
to follow in this series. By far the larger 
part of the volume is devoted to his military 
history and his political career is but outlined. 
General Howard has written intelligently, for 
he has made careful studies, and entertain- 
ingly, for he has a pleasant style. A portrait 
of Taylor and a few maps are supplied. 

Another series, that of Heroes of the Na 
tions, also has been enlarged by another issue, 
John Wyclif [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50), by 
Lewis Sergeant. For a popularly written 
volume it is unusually closely packed with 
scholarly information. Its analysis of Wye- 
lif’s character, its portrayal of his age and its 
estimate of his influence and of the outcome 
of his labors are at once so acute, compre 
hensive and candid as to give the work a high 
place in its class. A leading purpose of Mr. 
Sergeant has been “to popularize the picture 
of John Wyclif as an Oxford schoolman and 
the picture of the schoolmen in general as 
pioneers of the Reformation of Religion and 
the Revival of Learning.” There is no de- 
tailed examination of Wyclif’s scholastic o 
controversial writings, for this would not 
have been in order in a book meant for the 
general public. But there are reproductions 
of six of the reputed portraits of Wyelif 
which are issued together for the first time 
and three of which apparently never have 
been printed since their original production. 
We take pleasure in commending 80 useful a 
volume. 

The J. B. Millet Company of this city is pub 
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lishing, in semi-monthly parts, a volume, Fa- 
mous Composers and Their Works, which the 
musical world will regard as of unusual im- 
portance. Its purpose is to include concise, 
authentic biographies of famous composers, 
to supply expert descriptions of their works 
py which readers may be enabled to appreciate 
poth composers and productions intelligently 
and to contain a series of essays on the devel- 
opment of music in different countries. The 
work, of which four parts already are out, is 
edited by J. K. Paine, its musical selections 
being furnished by Theodore Thomas and its 
abundant and excellent illustrations, of which 
many are portraits, by Kar) Klauser. Its list 
of contributors includes many names of dis- 
tinguished musicians, native or foreign, and 
their co-operative authorship, inasmuch as it 
is supervised by a judicious editor, is an ad- 
vantageous characteristic. Of course the mu- 
sical selections accompany the sketches of 
the composers who composed them. These 
sketches are elaborate and scholarly, although 
concise, and it is one great merit of the vol- 
ume that it is to contain no lumber. Every 
composer covsidered is to be one of whom the 
world really wishes to hear. There are to be 
thirty parts of this work and it is to be sold 
only by subscription at fifty cents a part. The 
publishers are doing their part of the work as 
well as the authors and editors and the result 
is now sure to be both a beautiful and a most 
valuable work. 
STORIES. 

Novels of English life in India are not un- 
common, we believe, yet not many of them 
seem to find their way to American readers. 
There isa certain freshness in respect to scene, 
therefore,in A Family Likeness (J. 3. Lippin- 


cott Co. $1,00.], by B. M. Croker. It is some- 
what too long and too slow in its develop- 
ment, yet it is bright and amusing. Its de- 
scriptions of English-Indian society are quite 
vivid.——Godiva Durleigh [A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. $1.50] is another story by Sarah Doud- 


ney. in spite of certain improbabilities in the 
plot aud of a slight tendency toward religious 
sentimentalism here or there, it is a pleasant, 
beneficial story. Many young people will en- 
joy it and gain good from it. Another quite 
productive author is Emma Marshall and her 
latest story is In the Service of Rachel, Lady 
Russell [Maemillan & Co, $1.50]. It is his- 
torical, dealing with the England just preced- 
ing the Revolution of 1688, and paints effective 
pictures of life among both nobles and com- 
moners, and especially of the personality and 
family of Lady Russell, a very noble and use- 
ful Christian woman in an age when such 
women were comparatively few. 

Another Man’s Burden [E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. $1.50], by Austin Clare, deals with hum- 
ble lifein England. It possesses the interest 
which always attaches to graphic pictures of 
real life among those who have much with 
which to contend. It teaches wholesome re- 
ligious lessons in a usefully practical manner. 
But we are surprised by its uniform implica- 
tion that the hero was the victim of a sort of 
outrage in being obliged to assume his dead 
father’s debts. &t was a lamentable misfor- 
tune, of course, as well as a very grave hin- 
drance of his subsequent prosperity and hap- 
piness. But the tone of the book in regard to 
the matter is mistaken. No honorable man 
ought to hesitate to assume such a burden, 
even if fully aware of all which it would in- 
volve.-——Although Olivia L. Wilson’s story, 
At the Sign of the White Swan [Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25], a tale of old Pennsylvania, is chiefly 
founded upon fact it is not a very wholesome 
Story for young readers and hardly is likely 
to interest others. It is excessively sensa- 
tional, and it also seems to excuse escapades 
Which, although originating in mere fun and 
having as the hero a very attractive lad, were 
far too serious to deserve to be regarded so 
lightly. Fun which is so mischievous as to 
Work distress to its victims is not the same 
thing with the nonsense which perpetrates 
mere jokes at somebody’s expense. 


_Two more of Captain Charles King’s produc- 
ons are printed together in one book, A Sol- 
dier’s Secret and An Army Portia (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00]. They are admirable stories, 
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vividly portraying army life in garrison, the 
hardships of campaigns against the Indians, 
the injustice which the army sometimes re- 
ceives from civilians and the press, etc., und the 
romance which forms the body of each story 
is well told. Captain King has in his knowl- 
edge of army life a comparatively unexhausted 
field of which he treats with marked success. 
—In The Last Confession [Tait, Sons & Co. 
$1.00], by Hall Caine, this now eminent Eng- 
lish novelist exhibits his characteristic fresh- 
ness, intensity and familiarity with Oriental 
life. The story is mournful and tragic yet 
brilliant and engrossing. With it is bound 
up The Blind Mother, another short and sad, 
yet also touching and ably written, narrative. 
The publishers have issued them in a hand- 
some form.— The unnatural, and almost in- 
credible, folly of the mother of Those Girls 
$1.00] repels the reader, 
but the girls themselves are bright and at- 
tractive and one becomes especially interested 
in the heroine. The book is by John Strange 
Winter and, although by no means one of her 
best, is entertaining. 

Adelaide Skeel, the author of My Three- 
Legged Story-Teller [Rufus C. Hartranft. $1.00], 
has written a number of short stories sug- 
gested by, or otherwise related to, the use of 
the camera, now become so general. They are 
bright and entertaining. If she can produce 
pictures as good in their way as some of these 
stories she is to be congratulated. But why 
are so few of the stories illustrated by her pic- 
tures? They should supplement each other 
more commonly.——Charles Reade’s famous 
novel, The Cloister and the Hearth [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $7.00], is out in very handsome edition 
in four volumes. It is illustrated and is bound 
simply but very prettily. The division into 
four volumes renders each small enough to be 
readily held, although the type is of good size 
and very clear. It will be a popular edition. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Practical Ethies [Henry Holt & Co. 80 cents}, 
by President W. D. Hyde, D. D., of Bowdoin 
College, is one of the clearest and most judi- 
dious treatises of its sort. It is well planned 
and written and contains much matter in 
small compass. Such a book is most useful, 
of course, when read in company with some 
wise teacher, but it cannot but be helpful to 
any young man or woman who may read it 
alone.——Six Centuries of English Poetry [Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 90 cents], compiled by 
James Baldwin, Ph.D., is the first of a series 
going back from Tennyson to Chaucer and 
presenting typical selections. These seem to 
be chosen skillfully and there are biographi- 
cal and other notes, as weil as suggestions 
for the most complete understanding of the 
poems.——Milton’s Paradise Lost [A. C. Me- 
Churg & Co. $1.00] is out in a new and taste- 
ful American edition in the poetical series 
known as Laurel Crowned Verse, edited by 
F. F. Browne. It is an exceedingly attractive 
edition.——Prof. A. 8. Cook has edited Addi- 
son’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost (Ginn & Co. 
$1.10], and has supplied an introduction and 
notes together with a carefully prepared in- 
dex. His text is based upon those of Arber 
and Morley. 

We are not among those who believe that a 
command of choice English is to be gained 
merely by the study of authors who are ac- 
cepted as models of style. There is a positive 
and often avery great value in the study of 
such treatises as Prof. A. 8. Hill’s The Foun- 
dations of Rhetoric [Harper & Bros. $1.00]. 
It has three parts in which, respectively, 
Words, Sentences and Paragraphs are consid- 
ered. The author evidently aims to develop 
intelligent and earnest effort in the scholars 
who may use his work. We are convinced 
that many a writer or speaker of maturity 
and even of considerable reputation would 
be wise to undertake, or resume, the study of 
sich a volume, and the orderliness, simplicity, 
comprehensiveness and good sense of this one 
are very strong recommendations. Rev. 
A. W. Eaton’s little book, College Require- 
ments in English Entrance Examinations (Ginn 
& Co. 90 cents], contains information as to 
books prescribed by the*Commission of Col- 
leges in New England on Entrance Examina- 





tions, together with examination papers as 
presented at various colleges and some col- 
lateral material. The book will be useful to 
scholars who are approaching the time of en- 
tering college and to their teachers. 

Mr. F. H. Teall’s volume, English Compound 
Words and Phrases [Funk and Wagnalls Co. 
$2.50], possesses a certain interest and value 
forsome people. A discussion of the principles 
and rules which govern compounds is prefaved, 
and the list of such words—which is said to 
number some forty thousand, at the least, 
fills the body of the book. Of coursé there is 
wide room for the exercise of individual 
opinion in forming such a compilation, but 
Mr. Teall has shown not only industry but 
also intelligence. It is intended as areference 
book.——Here are several reading-books of 
different grades. Sir Walter Scott’s famous 
story, Ivanhoe [American Book Co. 50 cents}, 
appears as one of the excellent series of Eng- 
lish Classics for Schools.——The fifth volume 
of The World and Its People, edited by Dr. 
Larkin Dunton, is Modern Europe [Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 60 cents], by Fanny E. Coe. 
It will do pleasant and useful. service as a 
reading-book, even though it covers a lerge 
territory in a short time. It is illustrated.——- 
Leaves and Flowers, or Plant Studies for Young 
Readers [D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents), by 
Mary A. Spear, will introduce children of 
primary grade to familiar plants and give 
simple botanical instruction while teaching 
reading as well.——Another book of the same 
general character is Nature Stories for Young 
Readers [D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents], by M. 
Florence Bass. It has pictures of plants, birds, 
etc., by Mrs. M. Q. Burnett, and is well fitted 
to please the younger children as well as help 
them along in knowledge. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Many of our readers must remember a recent 
series of papers in Harper's Monthly on the 
armies of the leading modern nations. They 
have been collected into a handsome volume, 
profusely illustrated, and entitled The Armies 
of Today [Harper & Bros. $3.50). The an- 
thors.are eminent military men—Brigadier- 
General Wesley Merritt, U.S. A., General 
Viscount Wolseley of the British Army, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Exner of the German, General 
Lewal of the French, ete.—with the exception 
of Mr. T. A. Janvier, who is well known as a 
writer of. stories but who has supplied an 
excellent paper on The Mexican Army. The 
other armies considered are the Russian, Aus- 
tro-Hungarian and Italian. All departments 
of the service are discussed and somewhat in 
detail. Of course readers who keep informed 
upon military matters will appreciate the 
volume most intelligently, yet it is written 
so popularly that any one may enjoy it, while 
its information is of general interest. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Exner also has furnished a 
study of The Military Situation in Europe, 
which will prove to have been especially 
timely if, as the Pope is reported to have 
remarked recently, this year is to witness a 
great European crisis. 

The death of Richard Jefferies was a sad 
loss to the literary world, for hardly any one 
else appears to possess his intimate knowledge 
of English country people or of the birds, ani- 
mals, etc., of the English countryside. In 
The Toilers of the Field [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00], edited by C, J. Longman, are a 
number of his papers, of which several have 
been printed before and others are new to the 
public. In Part I. he depicts the English 
farmers and laborers, their homes and fami- 
lies, their habits of thought and life, their 
virtues and vices, etc., with a photographic 
accuracy very uncommon. In Part II. are a 
few miscellaneous papers. The condition of 
society among the farming people of England, 
as here described, especially among the labor- 
ers, is discreditable and even disgraceful 
in many respects. Yet it is not without ex- 
cuse and one wonders as he reads such a book 
how the laborers contrive to keep alive at all, 
not to say anything about behaving properly. 
The picture also has its bright side. These 
sketches are wonderfully realistic and vivid 
and abound in shrewd common sense and 
hearty sympathy well blended.——One of the 
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most enjoyable of recent volumes of travel is 
Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary 
[Macmillan & Co. $2.25], by Margaret 
Fletcher, with illustrations by Rose Le 
Quesne. The author with a lady friend, both 
artists, made an extensive tour in Hungary, 
and it is hardly too much to say that every- 
body, from the highest to the lowest, tempora- 
rily made everything else secondary to the 
effort to promote their comfort and pleasure. 
This was due in part to their having excellent 
introductions but also very largely to the gen- 
uine and unfailing hospitality of the people. 
The author is a charming narrator and also 
has exceptional material for her story. The 
result, pictures included, is an uncommonly 
delightful book. 

Here are two very different but alike valua- 
ble volumes about Japan. One is Felix Reg- 
amey’s Japan in Art and Industry [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75], translated by M. 
French-Sheldon and E.L. Sheldon. Whoever 
takes it up expecting a continuous narrative 
of some sort will be disappointed, for the 
book is historical and critical. But it is writ- 
ten from an artist’s point of view and is a 
series of chapters about Japanese natural 
products, processes of manufacture, art work, 
foods, drinks, etc., with some consideration 
of popular manners and customs. There also 
are miscellaneous notes,a short vocabulary 
of Japanese words and a bibliography of liter- 
ature relating to Japan. The artist-author 
has supplied a hundred excellent illustrations 
and the volume is a treasury of information, 
which appears to be generally trustworthy. 
—Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., has furnished 
one of the volumes of the Riverside Library 
for Young People. It is entitled Japan in 
History, Folk-Lore and Art (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. T5cents]. It is a captivating blending 
of fact and fancy, the events of Japanese his- 
tory being portrayed carefully while the rela- 
tion of imagination to the development of 
popular ideas and practices, nowhere else 
closer than in Japan, also is explained. It is 
written spiritedly and will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the library to which it belongs. 

The multitude, belonging to all branches of 
the Christian Church, who pay special heed to 
whatever is uttered by Bishop Phillips Brooks 
will find his little book, Inspiration and Truth 
{[J.G. Cupples & Co. $1.00], eminently wise 
and helpful to spiritual thinking and living. 
It is published in a becomingly neat, attract- 
ive shape. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have 
issued, in an uncommonly tasteful shape, a 
very good collection of religious verse com- 
piled by L. K. Harlow and entitled The World’s 
Best Hymns [$1.50]. We are sure that all will 
like it greatly, and that not a few will agree 
with us that it is one of the most judicious 
and gratifying compilations to be obtained. 
—-A skilled hand also has compiled a pleas- 
ant series of classic extracts from the Spectator 
and printed them with the title Days with Sir 
Roger de Coverley [Macmillan & Co. $1.50). 
The volume is illustrated deftly and beguiles 
any one who takes it up.—— The Wit and Wis- 
dom of Charles Lamb [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00], edited by E. D. North, belongs to the 
delightful Knickerbocker Nugget series, and 
is made up of entertaining and suggestive ex- 
cerpts from his writings. The charm of his 
inanner is felt as truly at present as ever, and 
this is a most agreeable form in which to pos- 
sess his thoughts. 

- Nuggets for Thought [Gilbert G. Davis], by 
R. N. Meriam, are short, epigrammatic utter- 
ances, shrewd in sense, not strikingly novel 
but worth being heeded.— Blue and Gray 
[Patriotic Publishing Co. $2.50 a year] is pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. The first number is 
that for the current month. Its object is to 
promote harmony and good feeling among old 
soldiers and their friends throughout our land 
and it proposes to avoid controversial, parti- 
san or political matters. It is printed taste- 
fully, has some good illustrations, and, if it 
adheres to its announced purpose, will deserve 
success. We wish it well.——Those who wish 
to read the generally held Roman Catholic 
view of the public school question may do so 
in Vicar-General Byrne’s paper, The School 
Question, in the Christmas issue of Donahoe’s 
Magazine {[Donahoe’s Magazine Co. $2.00]. 





The other centents also are eminently read- 
able. This magazine has just changed hands, 
Mr. Patrick Donahoe, its founder, having re- 
signed it into the editorial care of Mr. T. C. 
Quinn. It is one of the ablest and most inter- 
esting of Roman Catholic publications. 


NOTES. 

—— Thomas Hardy, the novelist, is recover- 
ing from an illness so serious that for some 
days his life was despaired of. 

—— Charles Dudley Warner has been chosen 
to be the honorary vice-president of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, Mr. Lowell and Mr. Curtis 
having successively held it previously. 

—— A New York correspongent of the Lit- 
erary World says that the condition of the pub- 
lishing trade, both in the United States and in 
England, is uncertain and ominous and that, 
unless some readjustment of trade conditions 
can be made, some publishing houses will 
hardly be able to go on. 

—— In the statement which we made in a 
note in our issue of Dec. 29, that Philadelphia 
has no public library, we were misled. A 
correspondent in that city writes us that there 
is one, as well as a mercantile library, a 
Friends Free Library and others. We are 
glad to correct the error. 

—— The University of Cambridge has just 
secured, for $2,400, copyright reserved, the 
original manuscript of Poems by Two Brothers, 
by Alfred and Charles Tennyson. The larger 
portion is in the handwriting of the laureate. 
The contents were published originally many 
years ago, excepting two of the poems. 

—— The Newberry Library of Chicago is to 

receive the unique library of books on fish, 
angling and kindred themes, which Mr. Rob- 
ert Clarke of Cincinnati has been collecting 
during the last forty years. It numbers about 
1,600 volumes, all of which have been hand- 
somely bound in London. The price paid for 
the collection is much less than its actual 
value. 
Students in theological seminaries espe- 
cially, and all who have smiled at the rule re- 
ferring to matrimony in the A. B. C. F. M. 
manual for missionary candidates, will enjoy 
the satire in Bliss Perry’s story, Number Three, 
in the current Two Tales. Very life-like are 
the characters, Mortimer G. Leftingwell and 
Miss Achsah Millicent and the irrepressible, 
sham detecting small boy, Dan Jackson. 

—— Mr. W. F. Weld of Boston, who died last 
week, had just given the city of Newport, R.I., 
a statue of William Ellery Channing. It is 
the work of W. C. Noble. It has just been 
placed in position in Touro Park, opposite the 
Unitarian church. The pedestal bears no in- 
scription except the name, Channing. The 
statue has cost about $15,000 and was cast by 
the Henry Bonnard Bronze Co. of New York. 
The death in Paris is announced of 
George Hachette, head of the famous publish- 
ing house, the Maison Hachette, and the son of 
its founder. Between 1867 and 1878 he pub- 
lished 1,660 volumes and then opened a branch 
house in London in order to do a larger busi- 
ness. He secured the monopoly of railway 
station libraries in France and exercised over 
them a vigorous but enlightened supervision. 
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ALIEN DEGRADATION OF AMERICAN 
OHARAOTER. 

There is a notable article by Sydney G, 
Fisher, in the January Forum, in which he 
uses as an argument against immigration the 
fact that the greatest moral excellence is at- 
tainable only by a homogeneous people. He 
cites the early history of Massachusetts and 
Virginia, the one all English and Puritan, the 
other all English and Church of England, to 
show that no men have since appeared to 
equal those “fathers of the Republic.” He 
then adds: 

So far as mere material development is 
concerned a mongrel population is as good 
as any other. If there is never to be any- 
thing in this country save the almighty 
dollar and the almighty greed for it then 
the sooner we stop all this discussion about 
immigration the better, for it is a waste of 
time. But the greatest nations, the nations 
which have achieved the most from a moral 
standpoint, which have left the most endur- 
ing remains in religion, in literature and in 
art, have been homogeneous people. The 
Jews, the Greeks, the French, the English, 
speak for themselves. All the great schools 
of art have been national schools, the prod- 
uct of a united and homogeneous people, 
living the same life, thinking the same 
thoughts and sympathizing with each other 
for a long period of time. Cosmopolitan 
literature and cosmopolitan art are un- 
known. The fine arts, as well as all forms 
of beauty, depend for their excellence on 
the sympathetic feelings, which are easily 
alarmed and disgusted. The artistic and 
the beautiful are for the thoroughbred and 
are impossible to the cur. 

About the year 1825 there began to appear 
in Massachusetts the beginnings of a great 
literature. It moved on and before the 
time of the Civil War had produced, in their 
full flower, Longfellow, Emerson, Channing, 
Prescott, Motley, Hawthorne and others. 
It was a complete literature, not a literature 
like that we have now, consisting only of 
novels, which, as some one said, describe 
cups of tea rather than men; but a literature 
which contained all the departments in the 
highest state of excellence—poetry, romance, 
philosophy, history and theology. The men 
who produced it were not writing for money. 
They were not trying to produce stories 
which would sell because they were of the 
kind that women want to read. It was a 
broad, spontancous, sincere national litera- 
ture, produced in one corner of the country 
which had long been and _ still remained 
homogeneous. It began béfore the great 
immigration set in and it continued for 
some years afterward, But it is a significant 
fact that Massachusetts was one of the 
States which was not reached by the immi- 
grants in any considerable numbers until 
after the Civil War, and since the immi- 
grants have entered it those brilliant men 
of literature have left no successors. Since 
the Irish and French-Canadians began to 
swarm in twenty years ago, except for the 
voices of the old survivors of the past, Massa- 
chusetts has had no more to say in the 
higher and greater walks of literature than 
Arizona. 

° Seal 

What a benign figure is the God-man! 
How insignificant in comparison with Him 
does the hero of the Old Testament appear! 
Moses loves his people with a pathetic in- 
tensity; as a mother he cares for the future 
of Israel. Christ loves humanity; He is the 
sun that sheds the warm rays of His love 
over the whole earth. —Heine. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
TWENTY-FIFTH. ANNIVERSARY. 


True to its traditions the Woman’s Board 
had extraordinary weather for its annual 
gathering. The delegates convened with 
the mercury at the zero point and adjourned 
in a snowstorm. Since the days of their 
first annual meeting, when a dangerous ice 
storm and slippery pavements made it 
doubtful whether anybody would venture 
forth, until this celebration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary the elements have brought 
their strongest battalions against this as- 
sembly. Nevertheless, six hundred women 
came to that first gathering and at the ses- 
sions in Park Street Church, on Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week, the house was 
filled and at timescrowded. The transition 
from the cold outside to the warm interior, 
fragrant with flowers and brilliant with 
banners, mottoes and gay Chinese hangings, 
was a foretaste of the spiritual glow which 
characterized all the exercises. The first 
thing to strike the eye was this motto in 
silver letters on the wall back of the pulpit: 

1868—W. B. M.—18° 

Praise ye the Lora 

Sing unto the Lord a new song. 

The platform on either side of the pulpit 
was extended and here sat the officers of 
the board, past and present, missionaries 
and distinguished guests, each class wear- 
ing different colored badges. A more no- 
ble and dignified set of women it would be 
hard to assemble together. 

After a tender devotional service in the 
chapel, conducted by Mrs. S. P. Leeds of 
llanover, N. H., the publie exercises in the 
church were opened by the president, Mrs. 
Judson Smith, who read the Scriptures and 
a felicitous address of welcome, in 


made 
which she paid a generous tribute to the 
originators of the movement. Mrs. M. 


Burnham of Springfield offered prayer, and 
a hymn, written by Mrs. Edwin Wright for 
tlie first annual meeting, was sung. 

PAPERS AND REPORTS. 

These were of exceptional interest as they 
embodied not only the results of last year’s 
work but the fruits of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The treasurer, Miss Ellen Carruth, 
1eported receipts amounting to $153,261, of 
which $31,709 were legacies. This is a de- 
crease of $7,313 over the preceding year and 
it is a curious fact that every seventh year 
has witnessed a slight falling off in the re- 
The whole amount raised during 
the history of the board is the magnificent 
sum of $2,041,925. 

Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, for ten years 
the efficient secretary of the bureau of ex- 
change, summarized the work of that de- 
partment, which supplies annually between 
one and two thousand manuscripts to aux- 
iliaries and furnishes from one to two hun- 
dred speakers for meetings. The services 
of five corresponding secretaries, all volun- 
tary helpers, are required to keep up com- 
munication with the missionaries abroad. 
One vice-president, Mrs. Charles Stoddard 
of Boston, and the president of the New 
Haven Branch, Mrs. Burdett Hart, have 
been transferred from the earthly to the 
heavenly service. Zeal amoung the young 


ceipts. 


people has been greatly quickened by means 
of rallies” and by assigning to them spe- 
cial responsibility in respect to medical mis- 
sions. 


Miss Alice M. Kyle, an ardent Chris- 





tian Endeavorer from Portland, Me., has 
been added to the working force in the 
office and will be delegated to address young 
people’s meetings with the purpose of in- 
fusing into them a missionary spirit. Eight 
new laborers have been sent forth and in all 
twenty-four have departed for the foreign 
field. The marriage bells have rung merrily 
in their ranks, five weddings having re- 
moved as many young ladies from the care 
of the board. Two others are now under 
appointment, Miss Julia P. Roberts for the 
Marathi Mission and Miss Annie A. Gould 
for North China, who spoke a few words at 
one of the meetings. The two publications, 
Life and Light and Mission Dayspring, have, 
respectively, a circulation of 12,850 and 13,- 
819. 

The survey of the foreign field was pre- 
sented by Mrs. 8S. B. Pratt, who has rare skill 
in seizing upon some figure and making it 
the medium for viewing facts and statistics 
which, without such lenses, might have no 
attraction to those not interested in mis- 
sions. This year, under the similitude of 
building a temple, she reared a structure of 
glorious beauty fit to move the heart of the 
most lukewarm listener. Taking for her 
material the 123 missionaries of the board, its 
143 Bible women, its twenty-nine boarding 
and 259 day and village schools, she pictured, 
with photographic clearness, the manner in 
which precious stones are being polished for 
the spiritual temple that is being built by 
the children of God throughout the whole 
earth. From that noble institution, Con- 
stantinople College, on the hights of Scu- 
tari, now in its third year as a college for 
girls and its twenty-third as a school, with 
nine nationalities among its pupils, there 
has gone forth a body of eighty-six alumna 
to be centers of light and influence in Tur- 
key, a land where mothers-in-law, priests 
and old rites are stumbling-blocks in the 
path of progress. So from Smyrna, where 
a kindergarten is about to be established as 
an adjunct to its flourishing school, from 
Marsovan where nearly all of the 105 stu- 
dents are enrolled as King’s Daughters, from 
the hills of Aintab and the snow-capped 
mountains of Van, from the recesses of Eu- 
phrates College which has 259 pupils in the 
female department, from Bitlis where a new 
house for educational and evangelistic work 
is soon to be built by Christian Endeavor 
Societies—in short, from every part of this 
historic land, once pressed by the feet of the 
Master Himself, come sounds of the build- 
ingof Histemple. And what is true of Tur- 
key is true also of darkest Africa, of priest- 
ridden Spain and Austria, of caste-bound 
India, conservative China and alert Japan. 
This paper and Miss Stanwood’s are already 
published in leaflet form. 

Two other notable papers were presented 
by the home secretary, Miss A. B. Child, the 
one giving a historical review of that de- 
partment and the other on the Future Possi- 
bilities of the Woman’s Board. In the first 
were focused some striking contrasts. At 
the initial meeting of the board forty women, 
untrained in public work but filled with mar- 
velous faith, met to discuss the stupendous 
problem of sending the gospel to their fifty 
million sisters in heathen lands. A single 
meeting since then has required three church 
edifices to accommodate the audiences, 
The first year’s receipts scarcely exceeded 
$5,000 and the number of organizations was 





about 200. Now the women are splendidly 
organized into twenty-three branches, rep- 
resenting over 1,700 organizations and a 
membership of 35,000 outside of the two 
sister boards of the Interior and the Pa- 
cific Coast. From the support of seven mis- 
sionaries and eleven Bible readers the tirst 
year there has been an advance to the num- 
ber already spoken of in Mrs. Pratt’s paper. 
The second paper forecast the future when 
there should be College Settlements in Con- 
stantinople, Bombay and Pekin as well as in 
New York, Boston and Chicago, when char- 
acters like Frances Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset should be redeemed from among 
the degraded women of Africa and Micro- 
nesia. The greatest drawback to the real- 
ization of this dream is not the difficulties 
abroad but the apathy of women at home. 
Could their inertia be overcome incredible 
results would follow, for we can never tell 
where obedience to the command “ Follow 
me ’’ will lead. 

No report can do justice either to the lit- 
erary merit or the impressiveness of this 
paper and of one on a similar topic by Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, entitled The Present Urgency 
of Missions. The deep hush which fell upon 
the crowded assembly while they were being 
read was the highest tribute to their worth. 
Especially solemn was this question put by 
Mrs. Cook, with the sweet seriousness pecul- 
iar to herself, after contrasting the condition 
of the women of the Orient with our own: 

Shall we rise and occupy this opportunity 
which has come to us as to no other women in 
the world, and has come to us at this time as 
it may never come again’? Or shall we allow 
ourselves to be allured and fascinated by all 
that is so charming in our social and intellec- 
tual life, until we have no time or inclination 
to listen to the piteous claims of our far-away 
sisters so differently circumstanced from our- 
selves and who are stretching out pleading 
hands to us? 

THE MISSIONARIES, 

Six different fields had one or more rep- 
resentatives, each of whom made addresses 
at various times. The presence of these 
faithful workers is always one of the most 
attractive features of the annual gather- 
ings. As each is supported by some one 
branch the delegates from that branch have 
a deep personal interest in the words of 
their own missionary. Turkey, where the 
board carries on its most extensive opera- 
tions, was represented in the persons of 
Misses M. E. Sheldon, L. B. Chamberlain, 
E. R. Ladd and C. E. Bush, the last of 
whom has been home but once during her 
twenty-three years of service. As she de 
scribed her perilous journeys over the 
Taurus Mountains, her with 
robbers, her frugal meals of bread and raw 
onions on the banks of the ‘‘proud Eu- 
phrates,”’ her touring expeditions on horse- 
back and entertainment at native inns with 
cattle in close proximity, an admiring re- 
porter remarked, sotto voce, ** Nothing tame 
about her life, is there?’’ Africa was rep- 
resented by Mrs. 8. E. Holbrook, Micro- 
nesia by Miss E, T. Crosby, Japan by Mrs. 
M. L. Gordon, China by Dr. Kate C. Wood- 
hull and India by Dr. Pauline Root and 
Mrs. E.S. Hume. Their experiences were 
as varied as their fields of service, but each 
emphasized the features of school and med- 
ical work. These are the two principal 
agencies through which the children and 
the homes become evangelized. To appre- 
ciate the difficulty and the prejudice, the 
superstition and ignorance which they are 
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obliged to overcome, one must read the 
details of their life as given from month to 
month in the columns of Life and Light. 
There was a little touch of both the dra- 
matic and the pathetic when Mrs. Hume, 
in her address, turned suddenly to the ladies 
sitting on the platform behind her and ex- 
claimed, earnestly; ‘‘ You, Mrs. Cook and 
Miss Child, and all you capable women, 
whe are so efficient at home are just the 
persons we need in Bombay. We covet the 
young ladies but we want, also, those of 
ripened experience gifted with social graces 
and consecrated hearts.”’ 


REMINISCENT AND CONGRATULATORY. 
Perhaps the most impressive hour during 
the two days was the one devoted to remi- 
niscences. Out of the twenty-eight who con- 
stitute the present board of officers nine 
belonged to the original board, and all but 
two of these gave greetings in person or by 
letter. The communication from the be- 
loved honorary president, Mrs. Albert Bow- 
ker, 
audience who were associated with her in 
the early years from 1868 and onward. Her 
providential preparation for this service 
was outlined in the Congreqgationalist two 
weeks ago and need not be rehearsed here. 
Mrs. J. A. Copp, the first recording secre- 
tary, vividly described the scene when the 
body of women rose as a pledge that the 
time for organizing had come and solemnly 
consecrated themselves to the work. Thus 
it seemed to be baptized with power from 
on high from birth. Mrs. David C. 


was precious indeed to many in the 


its 


Scudder told how her mother urged her to 
attend that first meeting, saying, ‘* They 
may want you for secretary,” an oftice which 


she and Mrs. Miron Winslow filled most 
acceptably for many years. Mrs. Edwards, 
their first missionary, wrote from South 
Africa telling of the way in which dear Mrs. 
Anderson of sainted memory stood with an 
arm around her and introduced her as their 
first child. Mrs. H. 8S. Caswell, fresh from 
her work among the Seneca Indians, wrote 
of her initiation into ‘“‘ those blessed board 
meetings... Dr. A. C. Thompson and Dr. 
R. S. Storrs sent letters full of hearty con- 
gratulation, and Dr. N. G. Clark, who from 
the first espoused the cause, made a stirring 
speech in which he said that the formation 
of the Woman’s Board marked an era in 
the development of Christ’s kingdom in the 
The influence of this reminiscent 
hour can transcribed. Another 
impressive occasion was on Thursday morn- 
ing when Mrs. Goodell conducted a thank- 
offering service and eight young ladies gath- 
in the gifts, placed in little silver 
envelopes, amounting to $1,225. 


world. 
never be 


ered 


The messages from other societies, too, 
welt largely upon those early days, so full 
tender associations, and were presented 

by the following persons: Mrs. Moses Smith, 
president of the Board of the Interior; Miss 
L. M. Fay, forthe Board of the Pacific; Miss 
Elien C. Parsons, the ‘‘ composite woman,” 
who edits the organ of the Presbyterian 
Board and fills numberless other offices; Mrs. 
William Butler for the Methodist and Mrs. 
Safford for the Baptist foreign missionary 
societies. Mt. Holyoke College, the reser- 
voir of so much missionary consecration for 
more than half a century, was fittingly 
president, Mrs. E. S§. 


represented by its 


Mead. 


SOCIAL AND. .SO FORTH, 


On Wednesday evening the basement of 
Union Church, which is commonly devoted 
to the use of a boys’ club under the super- 
vision of its wide-awake pastor, Rev. N. 
Boynton, was converted into a refectory, 
where 425 guests broke bread, or, to speak 
more accurately, partook of salads and 
ices together. An hour’s reception was 
first held in the parlors above, Mrs. Judson 
Smith and Misses Child and Stanwood act- 
ing as hostesses. There were several after 
dinner speeches, one of the wittiest being 
from Dr. E. K. Alden, who at the close pre- 
sented a check for $25 to the president to 
constitute the American Board a life mem- 
ber. Among the other speakers were Mrs. 
Moses Smith, Miss 8. F. Whiting of Welles- 
ley College, Miss E. C. Parsons, Mrs. C. L. 
Goodell, president of the Woman's Home 
Missionary Association, Mr. William Shaw 
of the Christian Endeavor Society and several 
others. But the special guest whom all de- 
lighted to honor was Dr. John G. Paton, the 
devoted missionary among the South Sea 
Islanders. No less than forty attempts have 
been made upon his life by every weapon 
known to savagery and yet he has miracu- 
lously escaped. ‘‘ Saint John in very truth,”’ 
said one, as he stood there in the serenity 
of his old age, his whitened locks forming a 
halo around his benignant face, telling the 
story of the power of the love of Jesus 
upon the cannibals of the New Hebrides. 
He spoke again the next morning at the 
opening session in Park Street Church and 
arrangements have been made for him to 
return to New England and address several 
of the churches. 

Slight changes were made in the election 
of officers. Miss Susan L. Daggett succeeds 
Mrs. Hart, deceased, as president of the 
New Haven Branch, and thus becomes an 
honorary vice-president of the Woman's 
Board. Mrs. Rowland Ayers of Hadley fills 
the place made vacant by the death of Mrs. 
Stoddard. The names of Mrs. Joseph Cook 
and Miss L. M. Fay are added to the list of 
corresponding secretaries and the new di- 
rectors are: Mrs. James L. Hill, Miss Alice 
M. Buswell and Miss Emma R. Bird. 

In view of the often inclement weather in 
midwinter and the difficulty of travel at that 
season it was voted to hold the next public 
meeting Nov. 8, 9 in Portland, Mrs. W. H. 
Fenn, president of the Maine Branch, extend- 
ing a cordial invitation to that city. It was 
thought best, however, not to alter the con- 
stitution making this time permanent for 
the annual meeting until the experiment 
had been made. 

The exercises closed with a few well- 
chosen words from the president, a tender, 
uplifting prayer by Mrs. A. F. Rolfe and the 
benediction by Rev. E.S. Hume. Thus end- 
eth the first quarter-century of a work which 
has its center in the hearts of loving, Chris- 
tian women, but whose circumference is the 
globe itself and whose influence stretches 
through the ages of eternity. Blessed are 
all they who have a part in it. F. J. D. 


—_— 


To have actually lived amongst the 
heathen and seen their life gives a man a 
new appreciation of the power and blessings 
of the gospel, even where its influence is 
only very imperfectly allowed to guide and re- 
strain the passions of men.—John G. Paton. 


News from the Churches 


RHODE ISLAND JOTTINGS. 

After a union series of preparatory services, 
begun early last November, twelve of the 
Protestant churches of Pawtucket inaugn- 
rated an evangelistic movement Jan. 8 in 
Music Hall under the direction of Rev. E. E, 
Davidson. The hall was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity and in two of the neighboring 
largest churches overflow meetings were held. 
The interest has steadily increased during the 
week, giving promise of gracious results, 
Already an earnest has been afforded of the 
joy that such an ingathering is able to bring 
to any community. The judicious spirit of 
Mr. Davidson has made of many a halting one 
a warm and active worker. The service of 
song is led by a chorus choir of one hundred 
voices. 

The union of Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists and Universalists in this effort to 
reach the non-church-goers and the unsaved 
generally has had a most grateful influence 
in predisposing the prejudiced to attend and to 
give a respectable hearing. The experience 
in this region is so new that the old question 
is revived, ‘‘ What meaneth this? ”’ 

In Providence, in the pulpit and College 
Hall during last week, Dr. Dickerman lec- 
tured, using the stereopticon, to interested 
audiences upon Egyptology, especially upon 
the Pharaohs, concerning whom he said: ‘ The 
most conspicuous object of ancient Egypt, as 
we now look back upon it, was not the great 
pyramid, not the mighty Nile, but the Pharaoh, 
for the government and the state were of the 
Pharaoh, for the Pharaoh and by the Pharaoh.” 

The movement to suppress vice in Prov- 
idence gathers volume. Last week the com- 
mittee of one hundred was organized and 
meetings were held with a view to con- 
solidated effort. Mrs. Whittemore of the 
Door of Hope Mission came from New York 
during the week to deliver an address in 
line with the movement. President Andrews 
of Brown University and other prominent 
men spoke words of approval. A. 


FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

A traveler, dropping from regions of snow 
and ice into the sunny warmth among the 
palms, roses and orange groves of the San Ga- 
briel Valley, labors at first under a sense of 
hallucination. There is an unreality aboutsuch 
a January suggestive of the Arabian Nights. 
And, indeed, does it not amount to a transfor- 
mation scene to be whirled from New York to 
Pasadena in something less than five days’ 

The descendant of the Pilgrims, arriving on 
Forefathers’ Day, could not but wonder con- 
cerning the future of our faith and country 
had the Fathers landed in such surroundings 
rather than in bleak, beloved New England. 
Their children, however, readily adapt them- 
selves to this more kindly climate, apparently 
without losing vigor. It is a pleasure, mingled 
with surprise, to find Congregationalism so at 
home in semi-tropical scenes. A good nun- 
ber of Chinese pursue their market gardening 
and laundry work with none to molest or 
make them afraid. There is a sprinkling of 
Mexican faces and a certain flavor of Mexican 
life. But the prevailing accent, tone and in- 
dividuality is that of New England or of the 
middle West. A multitude of young towns 
are filled with these people and, as a matter 
of course, the Yankee has brought his church 
and schoolhouse with him. 

The Year-Book of 1882 credited Southern 
California with eight churches of our polity. 
In 1892 there were sixty. Los Angeles is the 
natural center for the association of churches, 
and the First Church there, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. R. G. Hutchins, is doing an ag 
gressive and important work. 

The successful labors of Rey. D. D. Hill 
have tirm.y established the church in Pasa- 
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dena. Worshiping here on Christmas Day the 
attractive audience-room was found decorated 
with palm branches, holly, roses and callas. 
Beautiful music, Scripture and a suggestive 
sermon on Peace Among Nations were so in 
harmony with the season that one involun- 
tarily listened for sleighbells and other wonted 
sounds of Christmas, 

A delightful day was spent at Pomona Col- 
lege in fellowship with Professor E. C. Nor- 
ton of the Greek department, who is doing 
here the same excellent work as at Yankton 
several years ago. Situated at Claremont, 
upon a mesa 1,100 feet above the sea, Pomona 
has a location remarkable for beauty and 
healthfulness. From the tower of its hand- 
some new building, Holmes Hall, there is a 
sweep of valley and mountains purpling into 
the haze of distance. 

The college was born in 1888 and is the 
child of the General Association of Congrega- 
tional churches in Southern California. Able 
and energetic administration by President 
¢. G. Baldwin is insuring its success. Its 
fourth year opened with an enrollment of 147, 
and larger accommodations are continually 
called for. A high standard is maintained 
and fine privileges offered, not only to the 
young men and women of the Pacific coast 
but to those led to seek this climate because 
of delicate health. What a special opportu- 
nity for a large-minded giver to bestow some 
thousands upon this Christian college, where 
large and immediate results can be realized! 
Abell has been given by an Eastern church 
and many smaller needs might b¢ similarly 
supplied. 

Pasadena continues to deserve its name as 
the Crown of the Valley.” <A garden of fruit 
and towers, shielded from evil influence by a 
mighty mountain wall across the Arroyo, it 
basks in perpetual sunshine. New Year’s 
Day was celebrated by a unique tournament 
of roses in which the city keeps general holi- 
day. Booms may come and go, but natural 
resources make the rich development of this 
country an assured fact. Irrigation of various 
kinds is the one thing needful. A little girl 
reared in California is said to have asked, 
when she first saw the ocean, ‘‘ Who turned 
allthaton?” The stream cf immigration has 
heen turned on. Now let supplies from the 
“springs among the hills” be turned on. 
Above all, let living streams of religious faith 
and education flow down this valley and it 
will, indeed, ‘f blossom as the rose’’ and be- 
come a most remarkable section of our great 


country, Ww. W. J. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The church in Hyde Park reports for last year 678 
members in the Sunday school, benevolences $5,002 
and home expenditures $7,337. 

There are about thirty Armenians in the Sunday 
school of Pilgrim Church, Cambridge. Once a 
month they have a preaching service in their own 
language. 

There is special religious interest in the Central 
Church, Jamaica Plain, and a large number have 
expressed their purpose to begin the Christian life. 


Rev. E. E. Davidson of Newtonville, who for sev- 
eral years has worked as an evangelist in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Western States, spent the first 
week of January in West Newton conducting union 
Services, Rey. Dr. Patrick’s church uniting with the 
Baptist. The first invitation to inquirers was given 
Jan.1 and forty-six came forward for prayers. Be- 
fore the week closed the number reached eighty, 
mostly from the Sunday schools. Mr. Davidson dis- 
armed criticism at once and won the confidence and 
respect of all. 

Massachusetts. 

There has been no communion during the pas- 
‘orate of Rev. G. A, Tewksbury without the recep- 
tion of one or more to the Trinitarian Church in 


op and in every instance but one by confession 
Of faith. 


The church of Middleton held its first annual sup- 
perJan. 12. Certain new features were prominent. 


The congregation were by special invitation pres- 
ent in large numbers, and every organization within 
the church was given a hearing. There was a gen- 
eral response to the roll-call. Letters of congratu- 
Jation were read from former pastors. Seven were 
added to the church in 1892 and benevolences were 
double those of the preceding year. 

The Central Square Church, Bridgewater, Rev. E. 
8. Porter, pastor, held its annual reunion Jan. 10, 
when reports from its officers and organizations 
showed a high degree of spiritual prosperity. The 
present membership 1s 247, a net increase of sixteen. 
The benevolent work has also been well sustained. 
Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., preached a tender and 
powerful sermon after which the congregation ad- 
journed tothe vestry, where the pastor held a re- 
ception and the women served refreshments. The 
society of this church has voted to suspend the 
rental of pews and to adopt the voluntary system of 
support with weekly offerings. 


Five of the churches of Lowell have held their 
annual meetings during the past week and all 
report a fairly prosperous year. The Pawtucket 
Chureh—oldest of all—is the only one without a 
pastor, and that it is not unmindful of its work was 
shown by the report of the building committee that 
$4,000 are in the bank, with pledges of $10,000 more, 
for the erection of a new house of worship. This 
church and the John Street Church appointed com- 
mittees to consider the advisability of uniting 
church and society so-that by incorporation or some 
other method the legal church business can be 
transacted by a single body. Both John Street and 
Kirk Street reported a small loss of membership, 
owing to the large number of deaths last winter, 
but Kirk Street has given $600 to foreign mis- 
sions and $700 to home missions during the year 
while other benevolent contributions have brought 
the total amount of missionary gifts to $3,022. 
The John Street Church has made a slight reduc- 
tion of its debt on the organ and its financial re- 
port was the most favorable for several years. 
Kirk Street is to form an Andrew and Philip Brother- 
hood, the First Church having already a flourish- 
ing chapter. The total membership of the First 
Church Jan. 1 was 836 and twenty-one have been 
admitted since that date. Of the whole number only 
twelve per cent. were admitted prior to the com- 
mencement of Smith Kaker’s pastorate in Septem- 
ber, 1871, and only seven per cent. Lave joined since 
his departure in 1890, leaving eighty-one per cent. 
of the present membership as the proof of his suc- 
cess asa pastor. The different methods of electing 
a superintendent of the Sunday school appear in 
these churches, the Pawtucket and Kirk Street leav- 
ing the choice to the school itself, while the First 
and John Street choose superintendents among the 
church officers. The Eliot Church has the school 
nominate a superintendent and this nomination, 
after having been referred to the church committee, 
is then reported to the church for final action. 
The pastors have decided to begin the publication 
of a church paper to be called the Congregational 
News. 


The annual catalogue of Andover Theological 
Seminary has just been published. The lecturers 
for 1892-93 are: Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., who will 
give the Southworth lectures, his subject being 
American Congregationalisnt; Mr. R. A. Woods of 
the Andover House, alumni lecturer on English So- 
cial Reformers; and Dr. C.C. Torrey, whose name 
appears also as a resident fellow, lectures on Arabic 
and Syriac and on the interpretation of Genesis. 
The seminary has eighty students, of whom seventy 
(a gain of four over last year) are in the regular 
undergraduate classes. Bowdoin College leads the 
list with twelve, Williams sends ten, Amberst nine, 
Dartmouth eight, Harvard seven, Iowa six and 
Oberlin and Yale four each. Only six of the stu- 
dents bave never attended any college. 

The new organ of Trinity Church, Gloucester, was 
dedicated Jan. 12. It was the gift of Emma Abbott, 
who left a bequest of $5,000 for the purpose. 


* The total receipts of Piedmont Church, Worcester, 
Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., pastor, for the past year 
were $4,638 and the expenditures $4,233. ‘The pres- 
sent membership is 710. Thirty-two new members 
were received during the year, fourteen on confes- 
sion. The membership of the Sunday school is 602. 
—At the last two communions the Summer Street 
Chureh has received seven from the Junior En- 
deavor Society. 

The church building at North Falmouth, which 
has been closed for a few weeks, has been exten- 
sively repaired and decorated and was reopened on 
New Year's Day with special services. 


So much interest centered around the meetings of 


the Week of Prayer in the Haydenville church that 
they have been continued. Thirteen have accepted 
Christ and many more are seeking Him. Recently 
the people presented the pastor, Rev. E. J. Klock, 
with a purse of $78. 

The. church just organized in North Blandford 
takes the place of the Methodist church whose house 
of worship was burned, and it has received to its 
membership many of the former Methodists.——The 
South Church, Andover, has voted to have its week 
of prayer during Passion Week. 


Maine. 

A new departure was made Jan. 8 by the Pine 
Street Church, Lewiston. Instead of the usual even- 
ing service reports were presented by the leaders in 
the different departments of work. The singing was 
led by a chorus of 100 Sunday school children. The 
reports showed marked advance over the previous 
year. The Sunday school averaged 297 during the 
year and raised over $800 for benevolent and local 
work. 


The Superintendents’ Union of Portland, an 
efficient and helpful organization, holds bimonthly 
meetings for the study of Sunday school problems 
and the discussion of practical topics. Among 
the questions recerutly considered were: By what 
methods can we promote greater spiritual power 
in our schools? What is the duty of the superin- 
tendent in case of unprofitable and unsatisfactory 
teachers? What more can we do to promote the 
evangelistic spirit in our schools? How best to con- 
duct a teachers’ meeting? and The superintendent’s 
duties outside the school. Frequently the pastors 
of the city are requested to lead in these discussions. 

The offerings of State Street Church, Portland, 
during the past year were $11,407. In addition 
$30,000 were subscribed for the remodeling of the 
church edifice.——The Maine Auxiliary of the W. 
B. M. held its annual meeting this year with the 
High Street Church. Among others Mrs. J. E. 
Pierce, recently from Turkey, gave an address. 
The thank offering, notwithstanding the severe 
storm, was $67, since increased to over $100.——The 
benevolences of High Street Church for 1892 were 
$2,580.—Rev. J. G. Merrill, D.D., of the Second 
Parish Church has begun a series of discourses on 
Good Things that I See in Other Churches, beginning 
with the Roman Catholic Church. The hymns sung 
will be those of the church of which the sermon 
treats. Classes in stenography and dressmaking 
are a part of the practical work of this church. 


The Hammond Street Church, Bangor, held its 
fifty-ninth annual meeting Jen. 12, with roll-call and 
responses. Twenty-six were added during the year. 
Twenty-two has been the average for the past ten 
years.—Rev. E. M. Bary of Central Church has 
provided for a series of Bible discourses, the first of 
which is The Ancient Iconoclast. 

Mrs. M. E. Esterbrook has bequeathed to the 
church in Old Town $3,000.——Mrs. C. I. Perley has 
left $1,000 to the church in Denmark, the interest of 
which is to aid in paying the yearly expenses.—— 
Efforts are being made for a new meeting house at 
Island Falls. 

New Hampshire. 

From the estate of the late Mrs. Mary A. Stinson, 
for many years a member of the Goffstown church, 
the A. H. M. 8S. receives $1,000, the A. M. A. $1,000, 
the N. W. E. C. $500 and the Goffstown church $500 
for the support of the gospel. A very short time 
before her death she gave $500 to the church at Dun- 
barton to be added to its invested funds. 


The church in Rindge held its annual meeting Jan. 
5. Exercises began soon aftereleven o’clock. About 
forty minutes were spent in prayer and singing. 
After a short time given to social enjoyment dinne 
was served. In the afternoon there were ninety-one 
responses to the roll-call by members present and 
absent. The roll was called by decades, one person 
representing the decade 1820-30 and five the decade 
1830-40. Each group was prayed for as its own list 
was completed. 

The church in Tamworth has held special meet- 
ings since the beginning of the year. Many have 
expressed their purpose to be Christians. 

Vermont. 

The church in Underhill, Rev. Clarence Pike, pas- 
tor, held a reunion at its annual meeting Jan. 4. 
Letters were read from absent members and former 
pastors. The church and society debts of $1,100 have 
just been paid and the seats of the meeting house 
made free. Evangelist E. A. Lawrence has recently 
completed a three weeks’ series of meetings which 
benefited many. 

Rey. A. P. Solandt, pastor of the church in East 
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Berkshire, has organized a Scrooby Club.—The be- 
nevolences of the church in Quechee increased four- 
fold during the past year. 

The church at New Haven, having tried the free 
seat system one year and finding that it was unsuc- 
cessful financially and failed to increase attendance, 
is renting its pews.——The church in Ferrisburgh 
has $1,600 toward a parsonage. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Glastonbury, Rev. John Barstow, 
pastor, enters upon the new year with an encourag- 
ing outlook. The society has voted to adopt the 
free pew system the present year and $600 more 
than the average sale of pews ever brought has 
already been subscribed. During the present pas- 


torate of three years 100 have been added to the 
church, giving a net gain of fifty-one and making 
the present membership the largest ever enrolled 
A boys’ brigade will probably be organized 


—314. 
soon. 

The contributions for outside benevolence 
ported at the annual meeting of the First Church, 
New Haven, amount to $2,671, besides the gifts of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, which 
were $2,977, and $751 from the New Lebanon mission 
school and other private and special gifts from the 
church, which bring the total up to $10,234. The 
total membership is the same as last year, 498.—— 
The United Church has added twenty-seven mem- 
bers and lost thirty-seven during the year, making 
the present total 638. Its benevolences amount to 
about $9,000. The Church of the Redeemer reports 
thirty removals and a net gain of twelve; present 
Total benevolences, $8,895. 


re- 


membership 525. 

lhe additions to the Park Street Church, Bridge- 
port, during the year were eighty-nine, removals 
thirty-six, leaving a net gain of fifty-three. The 
present membership is 587. The membership of 
the church in Cheshire is 298, a gain of seven during 
the year. The Sunday school numbers 264. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The annual meeting and social reunion of the 
church in DePeyster was held on Jan. 7. The re- 
ports for the seven branches of work gave evidence 
of progress. Ten have been added to membership, 
the parsonage has been improved and repaired and 
the benevolences were double those of the preced- 
ing year. 

A revival of much power has been in progress for 
a month at Richford, Rev. J. 8S. Mitchell, pastor. 
It is estimated that fifty have begun a new life; 
of these twenty-four united with the church Jan. 1. 
The new chapel is a great convenience.——A revival 
is also in progress at Lisle, Rev. L. E. Pangburn, 
pastor. Rev. Lemuel Jones is assisting. 

The church at Berkshire, Rev. J. J. Hough, pas- 
tor, has recently added to the other attractions of 
its building a $1,900 organ of Boston manufacture. 

A reception was given by Park Church, Brooklyn, 
to its new pastor, Rey. R.C. Hallock, Jan. 12. Dr. 
Hallock, though a graduate of Princeton Seminary 
and coming from the historic Presbyterian church 
of Southampton, L.1., will not be out of place in a 
Congregational pulpit, being a great-grandson of 
Rev. Moses Hallock, for forty years the well-known 
pastor of the church in Plainfield, Mass. Park 
Church is situated in a rapidly growing section of 
the city.——The Lee Avenue Church, which is in a 
flourishing condition both spiritually and financially, 
has added $500 to the salary of its pastor, Rev. J. B. 
Clark.——A tablet in memory of Henry Ward Beecher 
was unveiled in Plymouth Church, Jan. 13. The 
tablet, which is in the vestibule, is of polished 
brass, with a bronze medallion of Mr. Beecher in the 
center. Besides Mr. Beecher’s name and the dates 
1847-1887, there is the quotation, ‘I have not con- 
cealed Thy loving kindness and Thy truth from the 
great congregation.” 

The annual meeting of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Association, Jan. 10, in Brooklyn, was animated, 
including some important papers and discussions. 
The subject was Strong City Churches: Their Loca- 
tion, Their Methods, Their Relation to the Seven 
Societies. The discussion resulted in a resolution 
requesting all the churches to contribute to each 
of the seven societies. Rev. A. J. Lyman, D.D., 
of the Manhattan Association read a bright, sug- 
gestive paper on The Personal Conception of the 
Gospel Ministry. 

New Jersey. 

A gratifying revival has attended the evangelistic 
services of Rev. William McNeill at the church in 
Westfield during the past week. Mr. McNeill is an 
earnest and eloquent preacher and has attracted 


throngs each night from miles around. The conver- 
sions number about fifty and believers have been 
stirred to renewed activity. The church’s total be- 
nevolence for the year was $3,246, a gain of $1,429. 
The home expenditures were $3,334, making the 
total sum raised $6,580, 

Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair is preaching a 
series of Sunday evening sermons to large congre- 
gations. The topics are: Four Pictures, Four 
Poems, Three Men and Two Kinds of Christian 


Work. 
LAKE STATES. 


Ohioc. 

The church in Saybrook has just beld a series of 
meetings under the lead of Rev. A. T. Reed, the 
State evangelist, the Methodists uniting in the 
meetings. Fifty cards were signed and the churches 
have been quickened. During the past year the 
church doubled the benevolent contributions of 1891. 

At the Oberlin Ministers’ Meeting, Jan. 11, a com- 
mittee reported resolutions regarding councils of 
installation or recognition as adopted by the Chi- 
cago Ministers’ Meeting, Oct. 3, 1892. These recom- 
mend installation wherever practicable, otherwise a 
council of recognition. A clause was added to pro- 
vide for the more uniform securing either of instal- 
lation or recognition. 

All the churches in the Central Ohio Conference 
—about twenty—have free pews, as does the Walnut 
Hills Church, Cincinnati. 

La Grange Street Church, Toledo, aided by the 
First Church, calls Rey. 8S. T. Morris of Dexter, 
Mich., with the expectation that he will for the 
present take charge also of the work at the new 
Birmingham Chapel. The First Church benevo- 
lences for the past year have been over $5,000, of 
which some $1,700 is for the support of three for- 
eign missionaries. The Twinsburgh church ob- 
served the twentieth anniversary of the marriage of 
its pastor, Rev. C. H. Lemmon, by a large gathering 
with addresses and the presentation of generous 
gifts. 

The church in Medina has had a prosperous year 
under Rey. J. R. Nichols. Its present membership 
is 420, fifty-three having been received during the 
year, twenty-eight on confession. Benevolent con- 
tributions were $1,449,a gain of $360. The weekly 
pledge system, introduced a year ago, has brought 
the contributions for current expenses up to nearly 
$2,200, a gain of $400. The pastor’s salary has been 
increased $200. . 
Lllinois. 

The church in Godfrey, Rev. O. C. Dickerson, 
pastor, held its annual meeting Jan. 10. Addresses 
were made by leading workers upon the early his- 
tory, present condition and future prospects of the 
church. This the first whole day annual meeting 
was voted by far the best in the church’s half-cen- 
tury. 

Indiana. 

The annual meeting of Terre Haute First Church, 
Dr. J. H. Crum, pastor, took the form of a banquet 
attended by over 200 members. Reports were read 
from the various departments. Receipts from all 
sources exceeded $8,000. Home and city missions 
received $900, foreign missions $500. All the seven 
societies were remembered. The West End down- 
town mission, under B. F. Perdue, has had a flour- 
ishing year. The senior and junior Y. P.S.C. E. 
number over 200 members. The church has 377 
members, the largest number in its history. At the 
East End a lot has been purchased and a building 
put up at an expense of about $5,000, of which $3,300 
was from the old Plymouth Church fund. About 
500 scholars are in the three Sunday schools. It is 
expected that a new building, suitable to the varied 
work, will soon be erected. 

Mayflower Church, Indianopolis, Rev. J. W. Wil- 
son, pastor, closes a successful year with evidences 
of activity and growth. It is soon to remove to a 
central up-town location. The annual supper was 
largely attended. Ten have been added from the 
Sunday school during the year. 4 

Michigan. 

The church recognized by council at Belding, 
Ionia Co., is the result of the disbanding of the old 
Christian church and a reorganization on Congre- 
gational lines under the leadership of Rev. C. I. 
Deyo, who comes with his church into our body. 
The property, including a church building and par- 
sonage, are also transferred to the new organization. 
Belding is a rapidly growing town of 4,000 people, 
where are located the silk factories which depend 
on the Flat River for water power. There are but 
two other churches in the place, a Methodist and 
Baptist, and the community is almost entirely 
American. 


_— 
Wisconsin. : << 

Rev. Theodore Clifton has just completed his fifth 
year as pastor of the Hanover Street Church, Mj 
waukee. During 1892 $7,702 were given by the cop. 
gregation for the work of the church. The incom 
for current exp has doubled during the fire 
years and the pastor’s salary has just been jp. 
creased. The value of the church property hag 
grown from $5,000 to $50,000, with $35,000 paid upon 
it. The building is one of the best in the city, 
Congregations are large and growing, although iti 
a down-town people’s church. Seventeen new mem. 
bers were added Jan. 1, among them a number of 
helpful men. 

Hope Church, West Superior, Rev. F. B. Richards, 
pastor, dedicated, Dec. 25, its new house of worship, 
costing $6,000. Soon after the congregation had 
left the building it was wholly destroyed by fire, 
The insurance was $3,500.—-A Men’s Auxiliary - 
Club has been organized in Lancaster. Its objectis 
to provide for the Sunday evening service and to 
engage in work in behalf of good morals. 


The church in Evansville held its annual meeting 
Jan. 4, The reports showed progress in all depart. 
ments. The parsonage cost $1,850, of which $1,490 
has been paid and the rest will be subscribed thig 
month. Home expenditures were more than double 
those in 1891, yet benevolences increased $60, reach- 
ing a total of $165, more than $3 per member. 





THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The accessions to the church in Burlington in 189 
were thirty. The benevolences, including the legacy 
of $10,000 from Deacon J. B. Jagger, amounted to 
about $13,000, the home expenditures toabout $5,000, 
All bills were paid and there is a little balance in 
the treasury. 

The First Church of Dubuque, Rev. F.*°E. Hop 
kins, pastor, has 563 names on its roll. Forty-six 
were added during the year, twenty-eight uniting 
by confession. During the year the Sunday school 
has increased eighteen per cent. 

Evangelist B. Fay Mills closed his meetings at 
Sioux City Jan. 9and began at Grinnell the follow 
ing day. The numbers of those signing the “con 
verts’ cards” at Sioux City ran up into the hun 
dreds. 

A revival is in progress at Rowen, Evangelist Til 
litt assisting the pastor, Rev. S. A. Martin.—Spe 
cial meetings, continued from the Week of Prayer; 
are being held at Doon, Rev. H. W. Mercer, pastor, 
Rey. A. M. Leichliter assisting. 

The little home missionary church at Alvord,a 
part of Rev. A. M. Leichliter’s parish, dedicateda 
house of worship, Jan. 8, costing, with lots and fur 
nishings, about $1,600. Secretary Douglass preached 
and assisted in raising the $200 necessary to free 
the chureh from debt. The C.C. B.S. gave aid to 
the amount of $500. The village, located on a new 
railroad, is only a few months old and this is the 
only Protestant church in the community. The 
First Church in Cedar Rapids gave a set of pulpit 
chairs. 

Minnesota. 

The church in Little Falls whose house of worship 
was recently destroyed by fire collected the insur 
ance and has the foundation of a larger building laid. 
—Belgrade and Campbell, two country churches 
with a vigorous life, have each a house of worship 
ready for dedication. 

Nebraska. 

The Park Place Church, Omaha, is greatly 
couraged after the hard experiences through whieh 
it has been called to pass. A modern dragon well 
known to churches under the name mortgage é& 
voured tirst the parsonage, and then gaifhed such 
a grip on the church building that 1t seemed 4 
wise thing to leave the field in the possession of the 
dragon and select a new locality. This has beep 
done and the outlook is hopeful. The new location 
is about a mile from the former one, in a part of 
the city which is filling up with fine residences, 
where, *‘ in his own hired house,” Rev. W. J. Paske 
preaches to audiences which will soon outgrow the 
three rooms which now serve as their place of meet 
ing. Nine members were received on Jan. 1, and 
it is hoped that a lot will soon be purchased and 
a chapel erected on it. 


The church in Havelock has just dedicated its 
house of worskip. Havelock is the car shop suburbaa 
Village near Lincoln. The building cost $1,100 and 
was dedicated practically free from debt excepting 
the grantfrom the C. C.B.8. This is the first church 
in the village and promises to be the leading one for 
a large community. 
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The annual report of St. Mary’s Avenue Church, 
Omaha, shows a healthy growth. The additions 
were seventy, making the present membership 409. 
Seventeen were from the Sunday schoo] and more 
than one-half of the entire number united by con- 
fession of faith. The benevolences of the church 
for the past year aggregated $947 and the home ex- 

nditures were $6,667. This church sustains two 
mission Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 232. 
The home school numbers 322. Rev. W. S. But- 
ler has been with the church only a part of the 
year, but he has greatly endeared himself to his 
people and to the public——Forty members united 
with the First Church, Jan. 8, Dr. J. T. Duryea, pas- 
tor, most of them on confession of faith. Others 
will unite in February ——The Hillside church, Rev. 
J. G. Powell, pastor, though quite a distance from 
the center where the Mills meetings were held, 
shared in the benefits. Twenty-six members were 
received Jan. 8. This church has a considerable 
portion of the city largely to itself; it has a large 
Sunday school and under efficient leadership the 
outlook is hopeful——The year just closed was one 
of the most prosperous in the history of Plymouth 
Church, Rev. A. R. Thain, D.D., pastor. All bills 
were paid except a small deficit inherited from for- 
mer years, and the financial outlook is encouraging. 
Forty-six members have been added, the greater 
part on confession of faith, and the Y. P.S.C. E. 
has more than doubled since the Mills meetings. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

The church building at Mentone was dedicated 
Jan. 8, with the sermon by Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasa- 
dena. The building and parsonage are valued at 
$5,000. Outstanding bills amounting to $300 were 
met by pledges before the prayer of dedication. 

Oregon. 

Various improvements have cost the Hassale 
Street Church, Portland, $475 during the year; this, 
with all other expenses, has been provided for, so 
the year is closed without debt. According to an 
established custom Bibles were given to six chil- 
dren on the last Sunday of 1892 for attendance at 
all the regular Sunday services for the year. 

The Smyrna church, near the town of Needy, Rev. 
F. W. Parker, pastor, dedicated a house of worship 
last month in the midst of a prosperous farming 
community and is the center of a much needed 
work._—The church at Sheridan, Rev. T. H. Hen- 
derson, pastor, dedicated its building Dec. 11. Mr. 
Henderson has a number of preaching stations in 
the vicinity and is doing good service.——The Eben- 
ezer Church, Portland, east side, Rev. John Koch, 
pastor, composed of Russo-German refugees who 
came to this country within the past two years, 
dedicated its building Dec. 18. The lot cost $850 
and the building as much more. All these build- 
ings were dedicated free of debt, excepting the 
grants by the C. C. B. 8., which, in the case of the 
Ebenezer Church, amounted to $800. This church 
has a membership of sixty and a congregation of 
2, a large number of whom it is expected will 
unite with the church in a few months. These are 
avery needy people, having suffered much in their 
journey to this region. Several parts of the dedi- 
catory exercises were in German. 

A five weeks’ revival meeting closed Dec. 18 at the 
Corvallis church, Rev. W. C. Kantner, pastor. He 
was assisted by Supt. C. F. Clapp and Rev. R. M. 
Thompson, an evangelist recently from Kentucky. 
Asa result twenty-three persons united with the 
church, all on confession of faith. 


The churches at Oregon City, Salem and Astoria 
are without pastors. The first two are self-support- 
ing and all are important fields, although Astoria 
isa difficult one, owing to the large number of for- 
eigners in that city, mainly Danes and Norwegians. 
Rev. Daniel Staver, general missionary, bas taken 
charge of the Astoria church for a short time. 


7 Washington. 

Taylor Church, Seattle, Rev. G. H. Lee, pastor, 
held a series of meetings during most of December, 
in which the pastor was assisted for two weeks by 
Missionary Rowley of the C.S. S. and P. 8. and one 
week by Rev. W.C, Merritt. Seventy or more have 
expressed a desire to live a Christian life. Many of 
these were children and young people, but several 
heads of families and other adults have openly con- 
fessed Christ and will enter the church at once. 


Rev. T. W. Walters, the general missionary, has 
recently made a trip through Okanagon County and 
foand great religious destitution. It is estimated 
that there are 5,000 people in the county, with no 
minister of any denomination. ‘There are three 
Congregational Sunday schools in the county.— 


Rev. L. H. Hallock of Tacoma is taking steps to or- 
ganize a Scrooby Club among the young people. 


WEEKLY BEGISTER. 
Calls. 
BERT, William E., accepts call to Shawmut Ch. 
to: 


ston, Muss. 
BURY, Reginaid V., of Yale Seminary, to Bethlehem, 
Ct., as permanent supply. Accepts. 

CLARK George V.,of Athens, Ga., to Second Ch., 


Memphts, Tenn. 

CROSS, Roselle T., of Siiver Lake Ch., Minneapolis. 
Minn., to York, Neb. 

DE KAY, George H., accepts call to Tulare, Cal., for one 


ear. 
DEXTER, William H., accepts call to Park Ch., Spring- 


e ass. 

DICKENS, Albert W., accepts call to Middlebury, Vt. 

DILLEY, Samuel B., of Auburn Seminary, to Paris, 
N.Y. secegte. 

GLEASOR, arles A., of Ridgeville Ind., to Wakeman, 


HOBBS, Edwin, to permanent pastorate in Bowen, IIL, 
where he has been for five years. 

HULBERT, Jay M., of Chicago Seminary, to Princeton, 
Minn. Accepts. 

MERRIAM, Frank N., to permanent pastorate in Ven- 
tura, Cal, Accepts. . 

MOONEY, Warren, of Valley Springs, 8. D., to-Cole 
Camp, Mo. Accepts. 

PAGE, Henry P., to Newington, N. H. Accepts 

PRESTON. Bryant C 
Harbor, Mich. Accepts. 

ROLLINS, J. C., to Villa Park, Col. Accepts. 

SMITH, Edward G., accepts call to Atkinson, N, H. 

SNYDER, A. O., accepts call to Second Ch., Biddeford, 


Me. 

STEVENS, William D., of Hammond, Wis., to Sauk 
Pastis, Minn. Accepts. 

STILES, W. C., to Jackson, Mich. 

SUTHERLAND, William L., of Minneapolis, Minn., to 


Forges Falls. 

TEUBER, Adolph, A. C., of Elgin, Neb., to Clay and 
Franklin, Io. 

THOMSON, Robert J., of Yale Seminary, to East 
Grane Ct., for one year. Accepts. 

TIBBETTS Dailas D., accepts call to Miles, Io. 

WILLIAMS, John H., declines call to Redlands, Cal. 

WOODS, N. R. to Grand Junction, Mich. Accepts. 








Ordinations ana installations. 


WOOD, Stephen R., 0. Ferndale, Cal. sermon by Rev. 
Griffith Griffiths; other parts by Rev. Messrs. C. A. 
Huntington, Philip Coombe and William Gordon. 

YOUNKIN, C. L., 0. as evangelist, Jan. 9, Boston, Mass. 
Parts by Rev. Drs. Arthur Little, E. K. Alden and 
A. H. Quint. 

Resignations. 


ARTHUR, Charles M., Leslie, Mich. 

BACON, Edward E., Second Ch., Westbrook, Me., to 
take effect April 1. 

BROWN, Aurelian L. Dongias and Talmage, Neb. 

GRUSH, James W.., Perry Jenter, N. Y. 

JENKINS, Josiah H., First Ch., San Bernardino, Cal. 

LANPHEAR, Nathaniel D., Edinburgh, O. 

MESKE, Fred L., New Ulm, Minn., to visit Germany. 

MORRIS, George, Avalon, Cal., resignation not ac- 


cepted. 
Post, W. Stanley, [ronville and Hammondville, N. Y. 
ROBERTS, W. Y., Fairview and Siloam, N. Y. 
SMITH, Silas L., Romeo, Mich. 
WEITZEL, Charles T., Santa Barbara, Cal., to take 


effect April 1. 
WOODMANSEE, William Menasha, Wis. 
Churches Organized.; 


RELDING, Mich., recognized. Thirty-seven members. 
CHICAGO, ILL, West, Jan. 8. Fourteen members. 
a Sada BLANDFORD, Mass., Jan. 1l. Twenty mem- 
pers. 
Miscellaneous. 


BEHRENDS, Ado]phus J. F., of the Central Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was given $3,000 by the church in recogni- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of his 

BROWN, J. A., will supply the chure 
Io., for five months, 

R, Edwin 8., of Fort Dodge, Io., recently gave a 
course of five lectures on The Development of Greek 
Philosophy to the students of Knox College, Iil., his 
alma mater. 

EDWARDS, Jonathan, of Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wn., has published a pamphiet on Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man, the Pathfinder of the Pacific Northwest and 
Martyred Missionary of Oregon. 

FITCH, Frank 8., First Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
granted four months’ leave of absence to visit Egypt 
and Palestine. 

PORTER, Edward G., has been made pastor emeritus of 
the Hancock Ch., Lexington, Mass. 

SKILES, James H.and wife, of Farragut, Io., were sur- 
pemee by the church on the tenth anniversary of 

heir wedding. Among other presents Mr. Skiles re- 
ooabey! a gold watch and chain and Mrs. Skiles £30 
n gold. 


astorate. 
in Genoa Bluffs, 


Additional Holiday Gifts. 

Rey. D. A. Evans. New Sharon, Me., gold watch; 
Rev..H, P. Fisher, Ortonville, Minn., picture; Rev. J. V. 
Hickmott. Galesburg, Mich., #75; Rev. C, N. Lyman, 
Alden, Io., sleigh; Rev. G. W. Phillips, Rutland, Vt., 
Century Dictionary; Rey. G. A. Tewksbury, Concord, 
Mass., #110; Rev. B. H.,Weston, Dunstable, Mass., #29 
and a year’s subscription to the Boston Daily Traveller. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 





Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Alameda, Cal., 2 7 Madison. Wis., — W 
Alden, Io., 8 10 Medina, O., oe 
5 6 Mentone, Cal., -—s 
3 14 Milwaukee, Wis., 
1 4 Grand Ave., 10 22 
6 Hanover St., 77 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
4 Como Ave., 13 
10 6 


37 Monticello, Lo., 

5 Morton, Ill, 
Newark, N. J., First, 

38 Northville, L. L. N.Y 


Ave., ‘ 
Cannon Falls, Minn., Oakland, Cal, Plym- 


Nmcoce | 
» emml Ble Saale 
3 


8 
Canton, IIl., 7  outh Ave., 6 
Chelsea, Vt. 4 -Omaha, Neb., First, 40 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 27 42 ~=Hiliside, 5 
Chicago, ‘D., Beth- Piymouth, 7 

lehem, 10 Owatonna, Minn., ll i7 

Duncan Ave., -- Pamesville, ©., First, 11 15 

Forestville, 10 12 Park Ridge, Til, 5 

igrim, 7. 22 Phippsburg Center, 

West 34 Me. 4 
Clare, Mich., 3 5 Pittsfield, 111.. 2 4 
Cleveland, ©., Plym- Quincy, Til lb 

outh, — 8 Randolph,N.Y. 13 13 


C., of Richmond, Ill., to Benton \ 





Cornish, N. H. — 9 Richford, N.Y. 23 2 
Creighton, Neb, -— 4 K Park, lil,, 2 7 
Denmark, Io., 2 7 Salem, Io., 3 3 
Des Moines, Io., North Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Park 2 6 _ Phillips, 5 6 
Dorr, Mich., 15 21 San Francisco, Cal., 
Everett, Mass., First, 5 11 irst, 12 2 
Exeter, Neb — 5 _ Olivet, 3 5 
Fairmount. Ind., 20 22 Sausalito, Cal., aoe 

‘argo, N. D., First, 4 16 Sheiby, Mich., 364 
Glezen, Ind., 4 4 South Norwalk, Ct. — M4 
Glyndon, Minn., 7 8 Spearfish, 8. D., 1 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Stanton, Neb., lL. 33 

uth, 5 10 Sterling, Minn., 5 5 
Harvey, Iil.. — 1 St. Johns, Mich., 47 
Hilliards, Mich., — 3 St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Hillsboro, N. D., 12 12 Yorth, 7 
Hinsdale, LIlL., 1 lL St. Louis, Mo., Au- 
Hubbardston, Mass., 2 6 bert Place, 4 8 

ull, Io., — 3 Central, 2 12 
Indianapolis, Ind., ay. Compton Hill, 12 14 

flower, 0b emorial, 7 10 

m, 8 8 Pilgrim, 9 19 
Towa Falls, Io., 5 §& Stockton, Cal., — 
Janesville, Wis., — 3 Terre Haute, Ind., 
Kaukauna, Wis., — 5 _ First, 72 
Kennebunk, Me., — 4 Traer, Io., Loe 
Key West, Fla., 8 10 Underhill, Vt., 6 6 
La Grange, IIL, — 5 Verdon, Neb., 5 5 
Lincoln, Neb., First, — 5 Twelvechurches with 
Lorin, Cal., 2 4 ~~ two or less, 10 22 
Los Guilicos, Cal., 4u 


Conf. 513; Tot. 1074. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 1,665; Tot. 3,332. 
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Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line) 


Pilgrim Hall, Jan 
Convictions, to be 





BosTtON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
23, 10 A.M. Topic, et and 
opened by Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D. 

Dr. SHELDON JACKSON, general agent of education 
in Alaska, will speak in the Meionaon, Tremont Tem 
ple, Boston, Jan, 25, at 10.30 A. M. and 2 P. M 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEBRTING, in the rooms of the 
Woman's Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 

RAMABAI KINDERGARTENS.—Persons interested in 
Pundita Ramabai and her school for Hindu women and 
who would like to assist the kindergarten branch of this 
work will communicate with Mrs. G. N. Dana, 318 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep 
resgnted in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Vengsaamasena! House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregations! House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard: 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Il. ton office, 
22 fpegregesional House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field retary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 8S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
geome literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
ary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; k. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York, Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at thé South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago-office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
& W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House. New York 
ity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgo ng yes; 
sels; publishes the Savor’s Magazine, Seaman's lend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’s FRikNY DOVIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loer I‘braries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 








work are andr nees may be sent to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, ‘ 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF OUR 
OOUNTR 


‘ 

At the meeting of the New York Presbyte- 
rian Union last Monday evening Dr. H. K. 
Carroll presented a paper on The Religious 
Aspect of the Last Census. When Robert P. 
Porter, the superintendent of census in 1890, 
decided to include statistics of all religious 
»odies he placed at Dr. Carroll’s disposal all the 
facilities necessary to secure full and accurate 
results. Dr. Carroll endeavored to make the 
list of denominations exhaustive. Returns 
were sought for every denomination regardless 
of the character of its faith or the fewness of 
its members. Thus Chinese, Buddhists, Mor- 
mons, Theosophists, Ethical Culturists, Com- 
munistic Societies and Spiritualists appear in 
the census of 1890, as well as Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians ; Jewish congregations 
as well as Christian; Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant. In some cases denominations appear 
which have no more than twenty-one mem- 
bers; one which had nineteen members was 
with great reluctance excluded, because twelve 
of them lived in two cities in Pennsylvania, 
three were in Ohio and four were in Missouri. 
Even they could have been counted if they 
had had an organization but they constituted, 
the speaker said, “‘ an erratic asteroid wander- 
ing in the religious firmament in defiance to 
all rules of catalogue. They are a branch of 
Reformed Presbyterians.” 

The first impression conveyed by the long 
list of separate denominations, according to 
the paper, is that we have a variety in our re- 
ligion. “If one is a pagan he may worship in 
the numerous temples devoted to Buddha, if a 
Jew he may be of the Orthodox or Reformed 
variety. Ifa Christian he may select any one 
of 125 or 130 different kinds. He may be six 
kinds of an Adventist, seven kinds of a Cath- 
olic, twelve kinds of a Mennonite or Presby- 
terian, thirteen kinds of a Baptist, sixteen 
kinds of a Lutheran or seventeen kinds ofa 
Methodist. He may be a member of any one 
of 143 denominations or of all in succession. 
If none of these suit him he still has the choice 
among 150 separate and independent congrega- 
tions which have no denominational name, 
ereed or connection.”’ 

A closer scrutiny of the list, however, shows 
that many of these 143 denominations differ 
only in name. The differences in many cases 
are only sectional or historical. If there could 
be a consolidation of denominational groups, 
all Methodist bodies becoming one, all Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, etc., over a 
hundred denominations and denominational 
titles would be eliminated, bringing to the 
ecclesiastical student great gain to say noth- 
ing of increased efficiency and economy in 
church administration. A further examina- 
tion reveals the significant fact that more than 
half are very small, no one having more than 
10,000 members, while thirty-two of the sev- 
enty-five have less than 1,000 each. Among 
the denominations the Roman Catholic stands 
tirst as to communicants, having 6,228,354; 
the Methodist Episcopal second, with 2,240,- 
425; the regular Baptists (colored) third, with 
1,314,420; the regular Baptists (South) fourth, 
with 1,271,002, and the Methodist Episcopal 
(South) fifth, with 1,209,976. This order is 
changed in the table of value of church prop- 
erty and in the table for organizations. The 
total number of communicants or members in 
all denominations is 20,488,797 ; of this number 
more than one-third are found in the five 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois and Massachusetts in the order named, 
showing that nearly one person in every three 
of the entire population is a member or com- 
municant of one or another of the 143 denom- 
inations. The non-religious population does 
not much exceed 5,300,000—that is, the non- 
religious and anti-religious classes constitute 
about one-twelfth of the population. 

Irom a comparison of the census returns of 
1800 with such statistics as can be secured 
from denominational sources the conclusion 
is reached that in the last decade seven 
twanches of the Protestant church show a net 
gain in ten years of 3,014,000 or nearly forty- 
two per cent., the Congregational body in- 
creasing 128,000 or 33 per cent. and the Presby- 


terian, all branches, 356,000 or 39 per cent., 
while the growth in population of the country 
during the same period was less than twenty- 
five per cent. ‘‘ No one can study the census 
of the churches,” said Dr. Carroll, “ without 
being profoundly impressed by the evidence 
they give of the religious zeal and devotion of 
the people of the United States. Without a 
dollar from the public treasury they have pro- 
vided 140,000 houses of worship dedicated to 
this single purpose; they have taxed them- 
selves to the extent of more than $680,000,000 
to build and furnish these churches which 
they have in effect presented to the general 
public. Accommodations sufficient for nearly 
43,000,000 people are made free to all, and any 
who will may enjoy the services regularly 


maintained.”’ 
a 


THE OLD SOUTH PROTEST. 


At the annual meeting of the Old South 
Church, Boston, Jan. 9, 1893, the following 
minute, reported and recommended by the 
committee of the church on foreign missions, 
was adopted, and was ordered to be sent to 
every corporate member of the American 
Board: 

As the time for tiking up the annual collec- 
tion for the work of foreign missions has again 
come round the members of the Old South 
Church and congregation are once more con- 
fronted with the question whether they ought 
to continue to make their contributions 
through the American Board, and so, in ap- 
pearance at least, take the attitude of ap- 
proval, before the Christian public, of the 
policy and methods of that society and its 
officers during recent years. It has been 
claimed by some of the defenders of this policy 
and of these methods that the continuance by 
the churches of their pecuniary support of the 
board is proof positive of their approval of it 
in the face of all the adverse criticism which 
has been made upon its procedure of late. 
It seems necessary, therefore, for the con- 
tributing churches which wish their position 
to be fully understood to be as explicit as 
possible in the statement of their views. 

Instead of recognizing and confining itself 
to its proper function as the executive agency 
of the churches of the Congregational order 
for the oversight and direction of their work 
in foreign lands, the American Board has 
become an ecclesiastical institution, and as 
such it assumes to be independent of the repre- 
sentative councils of these churches and su- 
perior to them. It has framed theological 
formularies, for use in its correspondence with 
candidates for foreign appointments, to which 
not only the accepted statements of these 
churches but the recognized creeds of Chris- 
tendom are treated as subordinate. It has 
tixed a standard of belief for missionaries in 
the foreign field altogether different from that 
to which ministers and missionaries at home 
are expected to conform, and which would 
deprive many of the latter of the privilege of 
foreign service, including pastors of churches 
to which the board louks for support. It has 
worried consecrated young men and women— 
candidates eager and full of enthusiasm for 
the foreign missionary work—with tedious 
cross-examinations and with vexatious investi- 
gations into their private opinions, theories 
and hopes. It has interposed itselfas a barrier 
between many of these young people and the 
work upon which their hearts were set, and 
it must have kept many more from subjecting 
themselves to the possibility, if not probabil- 
ity, of a refusal. 

The case of Rev. William H. Noves furnishes 
an illustration of the state of things which 
has been grieving the hearts of a large num- 
ber of those who have been hitherto among 
the best friends of the board. It is referred 
to because it is in many respects a representa- 
tive case and because it has just been reopened 
by the action of the board itself and is now 
pending. Mr. Noyes was ordained by an eccle- 
siastical council in which this church and its 
sister churches in the vicinity were repre- 
sented and he was cordially recommended to 
the American Board, with which he had al- 
ready had a particularly trying experience, 
for an appointment in Japan. He was refused 
such an appointment by a majority of the Pru- 
dential Committee and was sent to his chosen 
field of labor by the Berkeley Temple Church 
with the help of members of this and other 
churches. Not only has the conduct of Mr. 
Noyes as a missionary since he went to Japan 
three or four years ago been most exemplary, 
but his usefulness and success have been so 
marked as to secure the confidence and regard 
of the missionaries of the board in that coun- 
try with whom he has been working side by 
side in the utmost harmony, thus justifying 


the action and fulfilling the expectation of the 
council which ordained him. The missiop. 
aries in Japan would gladly have him as an 
associate with themselves in name as well ag 
in fact, and the churches at home, certainly 
majority of them in New England, desire more 
than ever that he shall be accredited and em. 
ployed by the board, At the annual meeting 
in Chicago last October this desire was plainly 
expressed and it was hoped and anticipated 
that before the end of the year just closed jt 
would have been met by the prompt and hearty 
action of the officials. But there has been an 
unexpected and unexplained delay, for after 
the lapse of nearly three months it is stated 
that only a few days ago letters on the subject 
of Mr. Noyes’s appointment were sent to the 
voting members of the Japan mission and it 
would seem the churches must wait three 
months more before they can know whether 
their wishes are or are not to be carried into 
effect by those to whom they were communi- 
cated as an intimation only less positive than 
an instruction. 

The American Board is a close and compact 
corporation, with what has come to be, prac. 
tically, a ee governing body. 
This governing body must be held responsible 
for the repressive and proscriptive policy of 
the last eight or ten years—a policy which has 
greatly disturbed the peace and harmony of 
the churches and which threatens disaster 
not only to the board but to the general cause 
of toreign missions. In order to correct the 
existing evils and to restore the board to the 
full contidence of the churches it is the judg. 
ment of the Old South Church that this goy- 
erning body should be changed at the next 
annual meeting and that those who are chiefly 
responsible for the difficulties and dangers 
into which the society has been brought, 
whether members of the Prudential Comnmit- 
tee or secretaries, should at that time give 
place to others. 

In the earnest hope that such a change will 
be made at the annual meeting next October, 
in view of the past interest of this church in 
foreign missions and for the sake, also, of the 
noble men and women who are engaged in the 
foreign missionary work, not as the servants 
of the governing body in the board but as the 
honored and trusted representatives of the 
churches by whose sympathies and money 
they have been and are sustained, the Old 
South Church hereby votes that its usual col- 
lection for foreign missions be taken next 
Lord’s Day and that contributions not other- 
wise designated be sent, as heretofore, to the 
treasury of the American Board. 


——— 


Friends of Cushing Academy in Ashburn- 
ham will regret to hear of the fire on the 
morning of Jan. 12 which destroyed the main 
building, which, with its contents, was val- 
ued at $150,000 and was insured but for $90,- 
000. The 225 students escaped without injury. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


TWO GRATEFUL RECIPIENTS. 
NEBRASKA, Jan.9 
At the end of another year I want again to express my 
heartiest thanks for the gift of aged valuable paper. If 
it was at all possible I feel lought to subscribe, but lam 
sorry to find myself still unable to doso,. I am sixty-nine 
hepa old. I occupy a small, secluded field. My whole 
ncomings for the past year have been under $250 andI 
am compelled to confine my expenditure to mere neces- 
saries for my family and myself. Your D gp end is one of 
the very few luxuries we have enjoyed much to our 
comfort and edification. I hope that room may still be 
found for my name on your free list. If, however, it 
should be crowded ont by even some more pressing casel 
can only repeat my thanks to you and the benevolent 
donors for providing in this way some cheer and help in 
our lonely and often discouraging work. R. Ke 
Iowa, Jan. 10. 
I see that my subscription for the Congregationali# 
has expired. I feel that 1 cannot get along without 
and yet I can hardly afford to pay for it without robbing 
my family, but | know that they would rather suffera 
little than to miss the Congregationalist, especially in its 
new and improved form. Picase let me hear from et 
J. Ed 


Mrs. J. J. Bell, Exeter, N. H..........cceeee+..- 910M 
William R. Vining, Whitman.. 5.00 
A Friend, Boston 

W.5S. Boutelle, La Crosse, Wis 

H. P. Bliss, Providence, R.I 

A Friend, Gardiner, Me. 

R. Crawford, Clinton, Ct.. 

H. D. Robinson, Barre.. 

Friends, Chelsea 

A Providence lady 

Hannah 8. Parker, Plympton 

Mrs. A. M. Read, Lakeport, N.H 

W. F. Hyatt, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Lavinia Farnham, Winchester 

George H. Gilbert, Winchester 

WH, FB. Wig MORWIGM, CG ons ccc ccnencccwccsdvcnseas 

A Friend, Roselle, N. J 

A Friend, Wellesley 


King’s Daughter, ton 

Mrs. J.J. Abbott, Whitinsville 
Julia Hovey, Berlin 

A Friend, Concord, } 

A Friend, Chester 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 

__. The most useful man or woman is the 
one who has the greatest number of contacts 
with his or her fellows.—President Eliot of 
Harvard. FA ’ 

_— If the Sundays are thrown out of the 
vear there are not as many hours left as there 
are murders and suicides in our land.—F’rank 
Russell, D.D. 

-— Income can never be greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the social value ‘of a man’s work, 
talents, culture and virtues without degrading 
him.—Prof. F. H. Giddings. , 

——- The church that picks itself up bodily 
and moves up-town to a life of chilly, easy 
inactivity, away from densely populated down- 
town districts where there is work to be done, 
has lost its Holy Spirit and is no longer a 
church but a religious club.—Rev. Dr. Charles 
Parkhurst. 

— When a people hearken to false proph- 
ets proclaiming that chastity is of no impor- 
tance it is lost beyond recovery. What its 
representatives are ready to do when oppor- 
tunity is given we may learn from the dis- 
disclosures of the Panama Canal 
scandal. It were idle to deny that the wor- 
ship of the impure goddess threatens to bring 
calamities upon'us. *Who ean read the adver- 
tisements in some of our most widely cireu- 
lated newspapers, Who can look upon the bill 
hoards of our cities, reeking with vulgarity 
and obscenity, Who can watch the proceedings 
of the divorce courts, who can stroll through 
the at night, without being made 
aware that the sense of chastity is dying or 
Bishop Spaulding. 


gusting 


streets 


dead 

—- When I am abroad I go to worship in 
every temple, tabernacle, synagogue, mosque 
and prayer house to which I ean find entrance. 
But when Iam at home I do not regularly go 
to any church whatever. The reason is not 
indifference but the opposite. As a Chris- 
tian I see too little Christian standing ground 
in the Christian Church. It is not always like 
desus or His teaching. It is often like the 
thing He labored to destroy. There is some- 
thing so monstrously out of harmony between 
the mere scenie spectacle of the Christian 
Church as it flourishes today and the picture 
in the mind’s eye of its Founder and His first 
followers. This colossal thing is really so un- 
like Christ. Iam sure that if at this moment 
We were sitting on the shores of the lake of 
Galilee and could get aloof from our present 
surroundings we should find it hard to believe 
that the thing could be.—Hall Caine. 





Marriages. 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) ? 


BROWNSON—POTTER—In Boston, Dee. 28, 1892, by Rev. 
E. A. Buck of Fall River, Cariton L. Brownson of New 
Haven, Ct., and Emma J. Potter of Boston Highlands. 

STANTON—HUBBELL—In Mansfield, O., Jan. 11, by 
Kev. Dr. J. W. Hubbell, father of the bride, John 
ihe oy Stanton of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Julia Lynes 

pei, 





Deaths. : 


if The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
wditional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





CHIPMAN—In Jamatea Plain, Jan. 12, Elizabeth Cole- 
ian, widow of Deacon Charles Chipman, aged 4 yrs., 
"mos. “ A sweetly victorious dying.” 

CURTIS—In Bangor, Me., Jan. 7, Mrs. Helen May, wife 
- <a 5. Curtis of the senior class in Bangor Sem- 

a B- In Bermuda, W. L., Dee, 28, 1892, Daniel W. Job, for 
— ro one of the deacons in Union Church, 

Oston, anc 
Adams, D. D. 


‘ eH In Conway Center, N. H., Dec. 25, 1892, Miss Polly 
«de u, axed 91 yrs. She was known for her gentile and 
ovely Christian spirit, always sacrificing her own 
comfort for others, believing that if faithful unto 
death she would receive a crown of life. 


son-in-law of the late Rev. Nehemiah 





MRS. FANNY TAYLOR SWALLOW. 


» Mire Swallow, widow of Peter Swallow, died at the 
yr fain * her daughter, Mrs. Professor Richards, Jamaica 
<n) Dec. 12, at the age of 75 years, 8 months, 3 days. 
rer ne born in New Ipswich, N. H., and went to Dun- 
le, Mass., on her marriage, living subsequently in 
ote bf cad Littleton and Worcester. Descended from 
Hons A 1¢ old New England families, for many genera- 
pas ob honored alike for uprightness of character and 
caret es to the church and community, she inherited 
ive’ Qualities of mind and heart conspicuous in the 
‘story of ber ancest; d +4 
public importance 
of the day 
ters outen 
*hee forth to 
hour, 
of her ripened 





ry. I nm all of 
an thoroughly versed in all topics 
; she maintained to the end sympathy in mat- 
¢ her home, and sent her prayers and infiu- 
Z help solve for God the problems of the 
2 relations of home and church life the beauty 
mostapparent. Hergentle 





character was 


and loving ways endeared her to every heart. Though 
gro old in years she never grew old in thought or 
feeling, but by word and deed expressed, at the last as 
at the first, a sympathy for the hopes and plans of youth 
that made her the object of every young person’s affec- 
tion. EN oe gentle and beautiful spirit filled her 
soul an thed and spokeinallshe did. Remarkabl 
sensitive to the beautiful in nature, of retiring disposi- 
tion and sweet and gentle ways, there was no trace of 
weakness in her character. Her faith struck down 
deep and strong into Jesus Christ and His truth. 

ith all her gentleness she had the unfaltering cour- 
age that comes from profound conviction and the reso- 
lute, clear-sighted faith which has been the glory of 
New England life. With the liberalism of today she 
had no sympathy. To her Christian living meant un- 
swerving allegiance to Christ, and the Bible was to her 
as the voice of God. Her life was beautiful because it 
was believing. For many years she went about the 
work of the Lord on earth teaching lessons of faith, of 
courage, of sweetness, of patience and of joy, and now 
in heaven, she will spend an eternity in the service o 
Him to follow whom has been her life. 


HON. SUMNER ALBEE. 


Sumner Albee, a well-known member of the Suffolk 
bar and for more than a generation an honored citizen 
of Cambridge, died at his residence on Jan. 11. He was 
born in Langdon, N.H., Mareh 23, 1825, fitted for college 
at Chester (Vt.) Academy and graduated at Middlebury 
in 1848. He was teacher in Brimmer Grammar School in 
Boston, read law with Ranney & Morse and settled ih 
business in the same city. Since 1855 he has been a resi- 
dent of Cambridge, was repeatedly a member of the com- 
mon council, of the school committee and for thirteen 
years one of the overseers of the poor and, in 1882, rep- 
resented the second Middlesex district in the House of 
Representatives. He was for twenty-one yearsa deacon 
of the Prospect Street Church and for the last few years 
a member of the Shepard Memorial, Dr. McKenzie offi- 
ciating at his funeral services on Saturday, Jan. 14 





As a student and teacher he was thorough and consct- 
entious, as a business man of sterling integrity, in bis 
domestic relations genuine and affectionate, as a Chris- 
tian loyal to all his obligations. He leaves a unique and 
almost faultless record for purity andsymmetry of char- 
acter and life. In 1855 Mr. Albee married the oldest 
daughter of Rev. Andrew Rankin who, with their two 
daughters, survives him. His only son, Sumner Rankin 
(Harvard, 1889), a member of the law school (1893), died 
in September last, a severe blow as he was a young 
man of very choice character and the finest promise. 
His death, doubtiess, hastened the illness and death of 
Mr. Albee himself. J. E.R. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





The address of Rey. 8. 8. Mathews is Dover, N. H. 

Palestine Private Party.—A clergyman about to 
conduct a third party through Palestine, Egypt and 
Greece would be glad to have a few additional members 
to his party. Reduced cost, experienced management. 
(Best references required and given.) Inquire with 
stamp of Rev. W. J. Peck, M. A., Corona, L, L. 


A lady would like a position in a home to teach sew- 
ing. References given. Address W., 22 Howard Street, 
South Framingham. Mass. | 


Sacred Readings.—Miss E. G. Stephens will give 
sacred readings tor church or Y. P. 8. C. E. or to supply | 
pulpit vacancies. These readings are devotional, con- 
sisting of Scripture, hymns, ete. Address in care of 
Congregationalist. Boston. 





HONEST MEDICAL ADVICE.—It is worth a great 
deal to a sick person to get an honest medical opin- 
ion. It is not always easy to do this, but there isa 
way in which such may be obtained and that with- 
out any cost whatever. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
the discoverers and sole dispensers of that remark- 
able medical agent, Compound Oxygen, have never, 
during the twenty-three years of their wide prac- 
tice, charged anything for consultation. If the suf- 
ferer from Consumption, Catarrh, Asthma, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervous Prostration, or other serious chronic 
diseases will write them a clear statement of his 
case, he will promptly receive an honest medical 
opinion, giving bim cbances of relief. He will also 
be welcome to a copy of the history of the discovery 
of Compound Oxygen, together with a large record 
of.cases treated successfully. Among these may be 
found some exactly similar toyour own. Drs. STAR- 
KEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 








Mr. David M. Jordan 
of Edmeston, N. Y. 


Colorless, Emaciated, Helpless 


A Complete Cure by HOOD’S 


SARSAPARILLA, 
This is from Mr. D. M. Jordan, a re- 
tired farmer, and one of the most re- 
spected citizens of Otsego Co., N. Y. 


“Fourteen years ago I had an attack of the 
gravel, and have since been troubled with my 


Liver and Kidneys 
gradually growing worse. Three years ago I 
got down so low that I could scarcely walk. 
IL looked more like a corpse than a living being. 
I had no appetite and for five weeks I ate 
nothing but gruel. I was badly emaciated 
and had no more color than a marble statue. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was recommended and I 
thought 1 would try it. Before Lhad finished 
the first bottle I noticed that I felt better, suf- 
fered less, the inflammation of the biad- 
der had subsided, the color began to return to 
wy face, and I began te feelhunmgry. After 
I had taken three bottles I could eat anything 
without hurting me. Why, I got_so hungry 
that I had to eat 5 times a day. I have now 
fully recovered, thanks to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I feel well and am well. All who know 
me marvel to see me so well.” D. M. JORDAN. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache and bili 
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The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 























tassel edging. 
a two-inch ruffle exac 


treatment. 


the silk. 
goods. 





























What 93 Brings! 


For a long time ruffled curtains of muslin have been in favor, 
but all curtains for the drawing-room have been trimmed with a 


We are now showing glass curtains of fine silk, enriched with 


tly the same as on the muslins. The etfect 


produced is decidedly novel, and ‘ strikes off’? from the usual 


We have some in plain silk and others with a broché detached 
figure in pure empire style. The fabric is soft and drapes beautifully. 
We have hung a few with Brussels sash laces, a most lovely 
effect, as all the delicate tracery of the lace can be seen through 
They are the nearest approach to the refinement of rich 
The price is remarkably low: 


Plain in all colors, $7.50 per pair. 
Empire Design, 


$10.50 per pair. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 CANAL ST. | *2'.8eezerer 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The people are anxiously watching the ca- 
reers of the now numerous great trade com- 
binations, still erroneously styled “trusts,” 
while in fact but very few of the more important 
are in any sense “‘trusts.”” Most of them are 
organized regularly under the corporation 
laws of this or that State. Some of these 
huge combinations aim at monopoly—others 
do not. The sugar company has a practical 
monopoly, while the recent combination of 
rubber goods manufacturers distinctly recog- 
nizes the existence of powerful competitors. 
Some of these combinations are attaining a 
very great measure of success, the American 
Sugar Refining Co. being a most conspicuous 
suceess. Others, like the Reading Railroad 
combination to control prices of anthracite 
coal, are making doubtful headway. 

It is too early yet for the slow operation of 
economic principles to produce much of an 
effect. We all feel that trade combinations 
are possible of permanent success only so long 
as they are just and reasonable in their deal- 
ings with consumers. Let them attempt to 
extort an unfair profit upon the ability and 
capital employed and nothing is more certain 
than that sharp competition will overtake 
them—in time. But temporarily the sudden 
aggregations of capital and skill may be able 
to control many a line of trade, and it is this 
first stage in which many of these trade com- 
binations are now to be found. 

In all probability it is the magnitude of 
many of these ‘ combines” which so dismays 
the public rather than the monopolistic nature 
of their operations. Monopoly per se is not 
necessarily a bad thing. It is desirable in 
certain lines of business, as in the supplying 
of gas, water, street railway transit, etc. But 
where monopoly exists the tendency of public 
opinion is to firmly insist upon the right of 
the State to regulate capitalization, charges 
andsprofits. It must be admitted that this 
sort of regulation is much simpler in the cases 
of water and gas and railways than in the 
ordinary mercantile and manufacturing pur- 
suits. Yet in these simpler cases the State 
has not yet learned to do its business very 
well as yet. Gas companies have been notori- 
ous examples of flagrant stock watering in 
recent years. Railway companies are old 
offenders at that trick. 

Among the larger minded business men this 
problem of combinations is not viewed with 
the alarm which apparently pervades the pub- 
lic. Such men may be said to have no occa- 
sion for alarm as they are the principal bene- 
ficiaries of such combinations. But that is 
really no answer. Broad minded men study 
these creations with a view to understanding 
their inherent soundness. What these men 
determine for themselves must eventually be- 
come general public opinion, for it is the 
minds of the few which furnish opinions for 
the many. And as to thedirect money results 
to the consuming millions, broad minded busi- 
ness men know that great trade combinations 
may temporarily enhance the cost of living, 
but their inevitable permanent result is just 
the opposite. 


ETNA | 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the 8ist day of DECEMBER, - - 1892. 
Cash Capital, “See RR, Aas UR $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-insurance (Fire), : 2,758,114.35 
Reserve, Re-insurance (Inland), 35,093.88 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 343,546.59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), 53,538.03 
Other Claims, : ; - 117,988.6) 
Net Surplus, 3,607,548. 18 


Total Assets, .$10,915,829.63 
LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS, 


yeventy Million Two Handed aud ThITY- Three Thousand Dalits 











WM. B. CLARK, President. 
JAS. F. DUDLEY, Secretary. A. C. BAYNE, Vice-President. 
WM. H. KING, E. O. WEEKS, Ass’t Secretaries. 





Agencies in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United State 
and Canadian Provinces. 


‘EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash) 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3j to 6 per cent. | 


Five Per Cent. ' @ oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book. about Investments sent [on 
Application. 


ICES: 

LONDON, 
AMSTERDAM, 

BERLIN. 





Your Income is 
Too Small. 


if you are receiving only 
3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 

Our little book, sent 
free, may help you in- 


OFF 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall 8t. 
crease your income and . 


BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St., 














Mass, Real Estate Go, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends 7 Per Cent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital 
Capital paid in 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5°per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p.a. 
Surplus at:close of last fiseal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 





























The Provident SAFEST or aut INVESTMENT 
Trust Coe.4* BONDS: 
list Ww, Bond Lists furnished on application 
. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
’ 
DEFAULTED MORTE'S oun geen seTiao. 
(WEST) Bought for CASH. THE BEST FIELD » FOR 
No. 40 Water St., Room 41. OREGO Taimhchie éotamamornidemal 
Iso e198 227 Se eo 
% FIRST MORTGAGES forthe emmionment of capita RED 
safe 
— nas gor in bau ring . bt yet Eantsre’ referencas MBazene D. White & Cov. Fortland.O 
articulars on application 0 
- Jo MET FAREE 2 
B10 East O50 Street. Chicago, In. TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. "Tacoma, Wash ‘Web 
WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 
are now in our care for Eastern a ee and indi 
Send for Circulars an ences. 
THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST C0., 
8 Devonsh' 


secure the principal. PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., 
A. on ae Ay 
Boston, Mass. COUNTY hay Mat 
Please tion the Congregati 
70 State Street, Boston. 
Horace C. CANDEE, Boston. INVESTMENT 
ara et reginpraport 
secured by Improved Business and Resi- = aekabl Sen ether 
references. > MORTORIE 
Best of securi 
COLLECTED. 
More thi 2 02,009 000 of 
clients. —— % Gai - “ot S550 obo cuarns tees Safety and 
Booms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - ire St., Boston, Mass 
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19 January 1898 


ONE SAVINGS & LOAN 
{SSOCTATION nianghot 


PAID IN CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. ? 

Tie privilege of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice. 
Sinking Fund Mortgages our Specialty. 


Over 3000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


Before Making Your 


January = = 
Investments 


Let me send you our pamphlet. 


FE. NEWHALL, 3: :: 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 








CABH CAPITAL. ......ccccccseccccccccsecccccce 23.000.000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund .........-..eceesseeeess 4,17 7.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes | 745,973.56 
Net SUIPIUS.......:cceceeececeeeceeeeesececseees 1,237 920.96 







CASH ASSETS........-..0000- 89, 156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF AS ; 





Cash in Banks $300,512.51 
Real Estate..... 1,557, 303,27 
Bonds and Mort 
Bistate.....scccccensscaucssmmesesepetehehssccnsee 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
tank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(menrket WAlIG).cccicestccsabbecessncdendeceval 3,309,915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
lwans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
Agents. ....ccockscseadennsnassease Vaidn kine canake 538,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 
TOT A Ta. 20.00. chscbapsesesedins conan 89,156,231.52 


A HEALD, President. 
z 7 SNOW J, i Vice-Presidents. 
Ww. L. iELO me 
TBC GREENE,” } Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New York, July 12, 1892. 


/ We ‘eesomemmmmnnrss 

0 I " 7 d 8 per cent mort- 

() of with RINKING FORD behind. them. 
est of all investments. 


Sat forms are copy- 
righted, @ Picture of the Security is attached and cer. 
tified to, ®Hence you can see the investment and select 
it intelligently. Write THE NORTH AMERICA‘ 
FTINANOR COMPANY. Minneapolis, Minn. 

ERSONS OF RESPONSIBILITY may add 
to their regular income by offering privately to their 
friends and others Railroad Bonds and other first-class 
investment securities. A liberal commission will be 
paid. References exchanged. Correspondenee solicited. 


‘cares WILLIAM F. PETERS, 


BOND AND INVESTMENT BROKER 
John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 


{ INTEREST on MONEY 


Deposited One Year with 


Nat'l Bank of N. Dakota, Fargo, N.D. 


_ Capital, 250,000. Surplus, 825,000. 


HOME 186 Tremont Street, 
SAVING S dni: pAity 
_BANK 

















For Deposits and Drafts 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P.M. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits 
till 8 P. M. 








MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY NY BELLe 
For Churches, Schools, etc., aleo Chime, 


and Peais. For more than half a centaur’ 
noted for superiority over all others. 


QSen DELLS 
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Grand New Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits. 

The King of Ornamental! Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. Itis stately and beautiful beyond 
description. it can be grown in any window as easily as a Geranium, and is a superb addition to any col- 
lection of plants. Itis of a compact growth, with elegant large fan-shaped leaves from which hang long, 
thread-like filaments fizing the plant a most odd and beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing 
like itin cultivation. Plants are easily raised, asthe seeds germinate quickly and grow rapidly. For 
only 30c we will send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: 

5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM. Its chaste beauty will astonish you, 

1 pkt. PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all. Charming peacock colors of unrivaled beauty. 

1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white. 

1 pkt. TREE COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom. 

1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant. 

1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 

3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties. 

1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 

1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bl ;large bl of exquisite beauty. 

1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 

156 pages and 7 Magnificent Large Colored Pilates. All the above for only 30 cts. 
postpaid. These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
30c., Only to introduce our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with you, and we will send four 
of these collections for $1. rder at once, as this offer may not appear again. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 











80 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer.....-...-.-...... 250 
6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and 2 New Variegated......... - 800 
3 AMARYLLIS, all elegant blooming varieties great beauty------.---------++-+ereseereeeeeseeereceeeceees . 300 
2 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different cclor, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty. --..-. 300 
5 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Bl ing Cereus...--------+++-seeeeeees 300 
5 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new giant flowered, including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered.......... 50c 


For 7 $1.50 we will mail all the above six collectons. And to every order 
A GR will add gratisone LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely little sort growing only 
mM, __ §inches in height, and blooming all the time. 
OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE (A superb work of artin bronze blue)of FLOWER and 
VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS and 
RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete ever issued. ae pages, hundreds of Elegant 
Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 7 beautiful large Colored Piates. We offer the finest 
standard varieties and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and rare 
new Fruits. Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 
mums, New Carnations, etc. Also a large list of the finest roses atl0cents each. Don’t miss our Great 
Japanees Wineberry, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly GLADIOLUS 
CHILDSI, the greatest floral novelty of this generation. Flowers 7inches across, apihee of bloom over 
two footin length, colors the most beautiful and novel, surpassing orchids. This MAGNIFICENT 
CATALOGUE will be sent free to all who order anything here offered, Otherwise send 
forit. Itistoocostly tobe sent free except to those who order something. We wantagents to take 
subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, THE MAYWFLO BR, 60c. per year. 32 
pages and two elegant colored plates each month. Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., WN. Y. 


N. B.—Each person who orders anything from tais advertisement is entitled to our great painting of 
GLADIOLUS CHILDS! Sree, if they send 10 cents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches in 18 colors, showing 
several spikes of bloom. It is well worth a dollar as it is the finest thing ever produced in floral art. 











IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 charches. Send 
samples and prices. 
Cc. Ww. BENT & co., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


The Sower 


Has no second chance, The 

first supplies his needs — if he 

takes the wise precaution of 
planting 






Ferry’s Seed Annual, for 1893, 
contains all the latest and best 
information about Gardens and 
Gardening. It is a recogni 








Steel Alloy Ch 
ry eae on and Epes ag Send ice 





authority. Every planter should 
haveit, Sent free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & O0., Detroit, 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


iJ 
A = In connection with our wholesale 
lal business we are accustomed 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHU BRCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
f | solicit correspondence, 










A.B.& E.LSHAW 


SHAW, APPLIN & Co 
Manufacturers of 


ULPI 
SUITS 













Wholesale and Retail CARPETS From 848.00 upwarc 
658 Washington St, eSREn'se., Boston. Send for Ontalogus. BOT? 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS. 


—— Why should we have wealthy Chris- 
tians huddling together in the finer parts of 
this city when they would be so much more 
useful if scattered among the poor churches? 
If the rich and the poor are ever to meet to- 
gether it must be in the poor man’s territory, 
for money and locomotion are correlative terms 
—the one can be transmuted into the other as 
heat into motion—whereas the poor man must 
stay where he is put.—Rev. Dr. Edward Judson. 

-— The denomination has taken some of 
our wisest, strongest, most reliable pastors 
and made them responsible for our benevolent 
and missionary enterprises. They are sup- 
posed to be the best authority upon home and 
foreign work and are paid and trusted to give 
intelligent and prayerful direction to the dis- 
pensation of the benevolence of our churches. 
The great societies that they serve are con- 
tinually urged to plan larger than their in- 
come will warrant. Yet irresponsible con- 
verts and unknown clerical beggars are going 


among churches by scores with special pleas | 


and Oriental shows, coaxing money from the 
people that the denominational 
cieties need and that their trusted servants 
know well how wisely to spend. The easiest 
way to get rid of one of these peripatetics is 
to give him a fulsome recommendation with 
which to work on your neighbor, but is it 
honest? Has not the time come for churches 
to pass a cast-iron rule that will require the 
indorsement of the home or foreigu mission 
society before help can be given ?—The Exam- 
iner. 

— Now how would Quebec be treated? 
The treaty stipulations between England and 
France, under which we have lived so long, 
would, of course, go by the beard. I can read- 
ily see that we should not be compelled to 
establish divorce laws, so abhorrent to Cath- 
olics, within the State of Quebec, but how 
would it be with public education? Should 
we be allowed, as now, to maintain our Cath- 
olic schools in part at the expense of the Stare, 
that is, out of the State taxes? 
permitted to enjoy our French civil code? 


What provision would be made for the ques- | 
We could not begin to | 
speak and write English at the stroke of the | 
The ecclesiastical taxes now collect- | 
ible by law would, I suppose, be abolished by | 


tion of language 
clock. 


ourselves before we entered the Union. Our 
people, being so much more prosperous, would 


at once adopt the voluntary principle in sup- | 
which works very well | 
indeed among the French Canadians of New | 


porting the church, 


England. But would anything have to be 
done about the property belonging to our re- 


inission so-| 


Should we be | 
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ligious corporations before we could be ad- 
mitted? In a word, how far would the estab- 
lishment of a republican form of government 
within the State affect our French and Cath- 
olic interests ?—Roman Catholic Educater of 
Quebec discussing annexation. 





PROF. JAMES F. BABCOCK, the well-known chemi- 
cal expert, for many years State Assayer for Massa- 
chusetts, recently purchased in open market a sam- 
ple of Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa, and, 
after making a careful analysis, filed a certificate, 
in which he says: “I find that Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure. It contains no 
trace of any substance foreign to the pure roasted 
cocoa bean. The color is that of pure cocoa, the 
flavor is natural and not artificial, and the product 
is in every particular such as must have been pro- 
duced from the pure cocoa bean without the addi- 
tion of any chemical, alkali, acid or artificial flavor- 
ing substance.” 





On the Ra, GLCa LE dge 
—Theclothes that are y washed 
without Jardine. If you get 
them clean by the necessary 
rubbing with soap, they will 
spon | vet ruined by the wear 
of it. °P, arline saves the wear, 
by saving the work—there is 
little or no rubbing. It does 
no harm to anything that it 
washes, and it washes cvery- 
thing. Use Peardenc,and use 
less labor. Labor is useless, if 
you use /earfenc. for it i mn- 


ne poesary. 
Rerrarr : ° Y. 
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Chance 
GOOD NATURED. 





| GOLD DUST 
Washing 


Powder 


MEANS: 
The washing all 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattercd tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
and proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whcle week. 


4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 
Sold by 
= (] ALL GROCERS. 
D Gold Dust 
7 is The Best. 


done 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


eae St. Fe ge yh YORK ROE eae. BOSTON, 
EAN 
PORTLAND, abn PORTLAND, ORES  PITESBURGH # AND MILWAUKEE, 





OTT" 


A liquid Food tonic, re 
lieves fatigue of mind 
5S 
and body after 
ping or sight-seeing, 


M0 
TRUTA 


..- ABOUT... 


WARREN’S 


sh Op 





DR. 


Wild Cherry and Sarva. 
parilla Troches. 


Rev. N. F. Lape sah Lebanon, N. H.: “Afforded great 
li 


and immediate relie 


A. Sargent, Wilmont Flat, N. H.: 


Rev. “Tam pleased 
with them. 


Rev. James P. Stone, Dalton, N. H.: “TI think then 


excelent.’ 


Rev. A. H. Hanscom, Georgetown, Me.: “ Have givet 
me mre relief than any other and all things 1 have 
trie 


Rev. John Bragdon, Haverhill, Mass.: 
diate relief.” 


Rev. Walter Rice, Brandon, Vt.: 
test well. 


Rev. U. Carr, Barnstead, N. H.: 
wt ‘alee 


Rev. Edwin R. Hodgman, | Westford, Mass.: 
used them with good effect. 


Rev. T. J. Watt, Litebfield, Ct 
vineed.” 

Rev. R. H. Howard, Saxonville, Mass.: “The Sabbath 
after using your troches 1 spoke with more freedom 
than for a long time.” 


Rey. Jairus Ordway, Salem, Ct.: 
comm medicine and coughed on. 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches which 
brought relief and sleep.’ 


Rev. E. H. Prescott, New Hampton, N. H.:“ 
them for catarrhal affections with good results.’ 


Rev. Geo. EF. Forbes, East Calais, Vt.: “ Find them er 
tremely beneficial ia allaying the irritation of tlie throw 
and air tubes and as a tonic.” 


**Gave imme- 


“They endured the 
“T could not do 
“T have 


.: “An unbeliever cot 


“T tried my best 
Then I tried your 
have 


Used 


Rev. C. W. Bradlee, Saccarappa, Me.: “ They will bes 
standard remedy for hoarseness with me hereafter.’ 


Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: “ For weak yocil 
organs or dryness of the throat after speaking they havé 
no equal.” 


D. D. Bishop. Dover, N. J.: “They fully accomplish 
the purposes for which they are employed.” 


Rev. A. 8. Barton, Colchester, Vt.: “ I have never seen 
any troches to be compared with them in value.” 


Rev. James L. Willard, New Haven, Ct.; * They #% 
it seems to me, well-nigh ‘invaluable to ‘public speakers. 


All druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cet 
by the American Medicine Co., Manchester 


N. #. 
Dp | L E Ss ADVICE FREE 
7 To any person sutferine from 

Piles or Fistula | will send an —- of my own cat, 
and how I was cure iatter many years of t suffering 
and inconvenience. { have not _ to sell, but fert vi 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure# 

rmanent cure dress KIBBY, Contract 
and Builder of Chureb Kdifices, Chelsea, Mass. 
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SKINS ON FIRE 


With torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and 
every species of itching, burning, bleed- 
ing, scaly, crusted, pimply and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases are rélieved 
in the majority of cases by a single 
application, and speedily, permanently 
and economically cured by the CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES when the best physicians, 
hospitals and all other remedies fail. 
To those who have suffered long and 
hopelessly, and who have lost faith in 
doctors, medicines and all things human, 
the CuticuRA REMEDIES appeal with a 
force never before realized in the his- 
of medicine. Every hope, every 
expectation awakened by them, has 
more than fulfilled. Their suc- 
cess has excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of physicians and druggists, 
familiar with the marvelous cures daily 
effected by them. They have friends 
in every quarter of the civilized world. 
People in every walk of life believe 
in them, use them, and recommend 
them. They are in truth the greatest 
skin cures, blood purifiers and. humor 
remedies of modern times. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all 
other skin and blood remedies. Sold 
throughout the world. 


torv 


been 


Price: CUTICURA, 50e.; CUTICURA SOAP, 25e.; CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, $1.00, 

Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoRPo- 
RATION, Boston. 

‘All About the Skin, Sealp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, mailed free, : 
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PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S LATEST 
MESSAG 


There will be a warm and wide-spread wel- 
come for Professor Drummond’s new booklet 
published, by James Pott & Co., New York, in 
a style similar to that of The Greatest. Thing 
inthe World, the Program ot Christianity, etc. 
The subject is The City Without a Church and 
the three chapters are entitled I Saw the 
City, His Servant’s Shall Serve Him, I Saw No 
Temple Therein. For the benefit of those of 
our readers into whose hand the book may not 
fall we make these extracts: 


The idea of religion without a chureh— 
‘*T saw no temple therein’’—is anomalous 
enough, but the association of the blessed 
life with a city—the one place in the world 
from which heaven seems most far away 
—is something wholly new in religious 
thougbt. No other religion which has a 
heaven ever had a heaven like this, The 
Greek, if he looked forward at all, awaited 
the Elysian Fields; the Eastern sought Nir- 





vana. All other heavens have been gardens, 
dreamlands—passivities more or less aim-| 
less. Even to the majority among ourselves | 
heaven is a siesta and not a city. It re-| 
mained for John to go straight to the other | 
extreme and select the citadel of the world’s | 
fever, the ganglion of its unrest, the heart | 
and focus of its most strenuous toil, as the | 
framework for his ideal of the blessed life. | 
The heaven of Christianity is different from 
all other heavens because the religion of 
Christianity is different from all other 
religions. Christianity is the religion of 
cities. It moves among real things. Its 
sphere is the street, the market place, the 
working life of the world... . 

City life is human life at its intensest, 
man in his most real relations, And the 
nearer one draws to reality the nearer one 
draws to the working sphere of religion. 
Wherever real life is there Christ goes. And 
He goes there, not only because the great 
need lies there but because there is found, 
so to speak, the raw material with which 
Christianity works—the life of man. To 
do something with this, to infuse some- 
thing into this, to save and inspire and 
sanctify this, the actual working life of the 
world, is what He came for. Without hu- 
man life to act upon, without the relations 
of men with one another, of master with 
servant, husband with wife, buyer with 
seller, creditor with debtor, there is no such 
thing as Christianity. With actual things, 
with humanity in its everyday dress, with 
the traffic of the streets, with gates and 
houses, with work and wages, with sin and 
poverty, with these things and all the things 
and all the relations and all the people of 
the city Christianity has to do, and has 
more to do than with anything else. To 
conceive of the Christian religion as itself 
a thing—a something which can exist apart 
from life, to think of it as something added 
on to being, something kept in a separate 
compartment called the soul, as an extra 
accomplishment like music or a special tal- 
ent like art, is totally to misapprehend its 
nature. It is that which fills all compart- 
ments. It is that which makes the whole 
life music and every separate action a work 
of art. Take away action and it is not. 
Take away people, houses, streets, charac- 
ter, and it ceases to be. Without these 
there may be sentiment, or rapture, or ad- 
oration, or superstition; there may even be 
religion, but there can never be the reli- 
gion of the Son of Man... . 

Men complain of the indefiniteness of re- 
ligion. There are thousands ready in their 
humble measure to offer some personal 
service for the good of men, but they do 
not know where to begin. Let me tell you 
where to begin—where Christ told His dis- 
ciples to Begin, at the nearest city. I prom- 
ise you that before one week’s work is over 
you will never again be haunted by the 
problem of the indefiniteness of Christian- 
ity. You will see so much to do, so many 
actual things to be set right, so many merely 
material conditions to alter, so much striv- 
ing with employers of labor and city coun- 
cils and trade agitators and boards and 
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Continued on page 118. 


Your Family 


should be 

provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYER'S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


No More 
Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 






Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 
COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 
and Olive Oil. 
Gives a smoothness and softness to the 


skin not obtained by any other preparation. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


The Barney Co.. Boste. Mss. 
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and deadens tissue ; 
tion, B-onchitis, Blood Poison, ete., 
Home Office, 


Life hangs On OXYGEN 
SCARCEL IS LIVED by thous 
ands of people. They 
breathe bad air. bad 
HALF air poisons the blood 
AKRATED UOXY- 
A LI F E GEN — the 
blood and builds up 

tissue. 

Germ diseases, such as Catarrh, Consump- 
Nerve Waste, Debility and Organic 
Weakness are cured and prevented by using 
AEKATE! OXIG-N. 

Its history is interesting. gryp FOR PAMPHLET. 

Its efficacy marvelous. 

AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO,, 
NASHUA, N. H. 
Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


BEY. JOHN ALDEN, 
One of New England's oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 


die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous eure of In- 


; y Rhe » by 
Gusing the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
ip ersons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
«, Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
Nand kindred diseases, upon 
ersonal application, mail, 
we express or otherwise, will be 
f hed free a written ment by him, of his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism an d a}! blood disea: Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter 8t., Providence, 
R.1., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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vestries and committees, so much’ pure, un- 
relieved, uninspiring hard work, that you 
will begin to wonder whether in all this 

naked realism you are on holy ground at 
all. Do not be afraid of missing heaven in 
seeking a better earth. The distinction be- 
tween secular and sacred is a confusion and 
not a contrast; and it is only because the 
secular is so intensely sacred that so many 
eyes are blind before it. The really secular 
thing in life is the spirit which despises 
under that name what is but part of the 
everywhere present work and will of God. 
Be sure that, down to the last and pettiest 
detail, all that concerns a better world is 
the direct concern of Christ... . 

Where are you to begin? Begin where 
you are. Make that one corner, room, 
house, office, as like heaven as you can. 
Begin? Begin with the paper on the walls, 
inake that beautiful; with the air, keep it 


fresh; with the very drains, make them 
sweet; with the furniture, see that it be 
honest. Abolish whatsoever worketh abom- 


ination—in food, in drink, in luxury, in 
books, in art; whatsoever maketh a lie—in 
conversation, in social intercourse, in corre- 
spondence, in domestic life. This done, 
you have arranged for a heaven, but you 
have not got it. Heaven lies within, in 
kindness, in humbleness, in unselfishness, 
in faith, in love, in service. To get these 
in get Christ in. Teach all in the house 
about Christ—what He did, and what He 
said, and how He lived, and how He died, 
and how He dwells in them, and how He 
makes all one. Teach it, not as a doctrine 
but as a discovery, as your own discovery. 
Live your own discovery. Then pass out 
into the city. Do all to it that you have 
done at home. Beautify it, ventilate it, 
drain it. Let nothing enter it that can de- 
file the streets, the stage, the newspaper 
offices, the booksellers’ counters; nothing 
that maketh a lie in its warehouses, its man- 
ufactures, its shops, its art galleries, its ad- 
vertisements. Educate it, amuse it, church 
it. Christianize capital; dignify labor. Join 
councils and committees. Provide for the 
poor, the sick and the widow. So will you 
serve the city. . 

It is idle to talk of Christ as a social re- 
former if by that is meant that His first con- 
cern was to improve the organization of 
society or to provide the world with better 
laws. These were among His objects, but 
His first was to provide the world with 
better men. The one need of every cause 
and every community still is for better men. 
If every workshop held a workman like 
Him who worked in the carpenter’s shop at 
Nazareth the labor problem and all other 
workman’s problems would soon be solved. 
If every street had a home or two like 
Mary’s home in Bethany the domestic life 
of the city would be transformed in three 
generations. External reforms—education, 
civilization, public schemes and public char- 
ities—have each their part to play. Any 
experiment that can benefit by one hair- 
breadth any single human life is a thousand 
times worth trying. There is. no effort in 
any single one of these directions but must, 
as Christianity advances, be pressed by 
Christian men to ever further and fuller 
issues. But those whose hands have tried 
the most and whose eyes have seen the 
furthest have come back to regard first the 
deeper evangel of individual lives, and the 
philanthropy of quiet ways, and the slow 
work of leavening men one by one with the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


AHEAD OF T(ME.—You do not often capture a new 
drapery idea running at large before the world 
knows of its existence, and so the advance informa- 
tion contained in the announcentent of Paine’s Fur- 
niture Company, 48 Canal Street, in another column, 
is valuable. The new drapery which they describe 
will be the reigning star of fashion in 1893 and the 
person who buys one today has secured a position in 
the very front ranks of the procession. 


A Sad Story of Almost Un- 
paralleled Suffering. 


Speaks Now in the Name of Truth 
and Justice. 


A Sage of Eighty-three Years Gives Elo- 
quent and Timely Testimony. 





A most interesting thing. 

The following letter in regard to it explains 
itself. 

Deputy United States Marshal S. R. Thorne 
has been a prominent and important figure 
in American affairs, and gained a world-wide 
celebrity by his noted arrest of Lewis Baker, 
the murderer of William Pool, at the Canary 
Islands in 1855. ; 

The noted deputy marshal is a veteran now, 
but his letter shows all his old-time energy. 

‘‘In the Christian Leader I read a letter 
from Rev. C. D. R, Meacham, pastor of the 
Baptist church of Townshend, Vt., stating the 
wonderful cure received by him by taking Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

‘*T fully indorse all the reverend gentleman 
says about the efticacy of the Nervura. 

“Also, I learn of the testimony of H. 8. 
Shorter, Esq., who lives at 391 Broadway, 
Newburg, N. Y., a man of 75 years, who was 
restored to health by the same remarkable 
medicine. 

“T now have to add my knowledge of ex- 
perience with Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. I have been an invalid and 
laid up with the gout and rheumatism for the 
last thirty years; confined to the bed for 
months at a time, in the most excruciating 
pains, and have taken all kinds of prescriptions 
for relief, but with very little effect. 





8S. R. THORNE, ESQ. 


“T thought I would try Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, atid am now 
on the fourth bottle. The last four weeks I 
am decidedly better and am improving very 
fast. Indeed, Iam a new man to what I was 
years ago, though now in my 83d year. 

“It has relieved me from. trembling and 
nervous prostration when no other medicine 
has. It facilitates sleep, and that is a great 
relief. This is no theory or imagination, but 





a fact that experience justifies. 


“This medicine has béen to mé worth more 
than all the gold dug out in California, and 
does so much good that it should be known 
throughout the world. 

‘IT do not know Dr. Greene and have never 
had any communication from him.- This 
statement is in the way of truth and justice. 

S. R. THORNE, 
Chapin Home, E. 66th St., New York City,” 


No expression of ours will add weight to the 
strong and convincing words of this well. 
known venerable gentleman. His words 
alone should and will influence every ailing 
person who reads them to make use of this 
great and valuable remedy, Dr, Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy. A medicine 
like this, which makes those who use it strong 
and well again, does, indeed, seem, as Mr. 
Thorne says, worth more than gold. The rem. 
edy is purely vegetable and harmless and is 
the prescription and discovery of Dr. Greene 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the success- 
ful specialist in curing all forms of nervous 
and ehronic diseases, who can be consulted by 
all free of charge, personally or by letter. 





SA 


Asthma 


< It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more }) 
b | speedily, certainly and thoroughly than | 
apy other mediciue. 

’ It spares mothers much nful anxiety 
about their children, and saves the little ) 
ones’ lives. 

Ic cures all lun . and throat diseases that |\ 
can be rearued by human 

7 It allevic.cs even the most. desperate \ 
case: 9f pulmonary diseases, and etrords 
to t'.e patient a last and only chance for 
res‘ oration to health. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
v everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 
< The large bottles ave cheaper, as they Ny 
\) hold more in proportion. 4 
7| Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 
Ask for 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
r¢ Made by F. W. KINSMAN &Co., Druggists. 


New York city and Augusta, Me. 


| Adamson $ Pills Care S vo coca i. 
POO 








DR. STRONG'S ‘ANTARI 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator. electric beils, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Electri 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 















baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
sprains, All pantie or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


RY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
nk HAIR» SKIN. 

Makes the hair grow thick and soft: 

. Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

BOSTON BICHLORIDE OF GOLD 

Opium and Sk, Sabie. 3 ro Be f- ; ron 


6 An elegant dressing, Prevents 
i; va 
: skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
inent temperance le and eminent ret 








ing Miss Frances illard and Bish ws, 
Wolfenden and Rey. Eroderies Cam rapes bell of Chie 
Dr. A. H. Plumb of Boston and Dr. Withrow, forme 


of this ne All interested are cordially invi' ted to 

noe in GO four weeks’ treatment, including 
Si00. For. further information always address 
or Py at Institute. 


Walter Baker Lange Pes Reminates ™ 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

The first action at the meeting in Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday morning was the election of 
Dr. H. J. Patrick as president for the next 
three months. A petition was read which 
will be presented to the State Legislature 
asking for an amendment of the present local 
option laws. The principal change suggested 
is to have votes by counties instead of towns, 
the votes to be cast once in three years in- 
stead of annually and the license fees to be 
paid into the county instead of the town treas- 
ury. There is in this country a gigantic 
liquor syndicate which claims to control 2,000,- 
000 votes and a capital of a billion and a half. 
It is hoped to secure 100,000 signatures to 
this petition from religious organizations 
within a month. The petition was adopted 
and signed by the president and secretary. 

Rey. A. A. Berle then made an address on 
immigration from the side of the immigrant. 
He stated as a significant fact that the peti- 
tioners for the Sunday opening of the World’s 
Fair, with few exceptions, are Americans 
and not foreigners. A far greater menace to 
the nation than immigration as now allowed 
is the non-activity of native born citizens in 
the pelitical interests of the nation. The pres- 
ent laws, if executed, are sufficient to provide 
for a sound, healthful and useful class of im- 
migrants. In the recent cholera epidemic 
at Hamburg our own. officials at that port, 
who have free passes on the German Lloyd 
line of steamers, reported clear bills of health. 
This is only one illustration of the political 
corruption which complicates the subject. 
In respect to the language test Mr. Berle 
adduced evidence to show its practical use- 
The dangerous classes among our 
immigrant population are those most familiar 
with English and are therefore ready to par- 
ticipate at‘onece in our political life. They, 


lessness. 





and not the representatives of the Slavic 
races, constitute the Tammany tools. It is 
politicians and not the people of these alien | 
races themselves who make a distinctively | 
German or Polish or Bohemian vote. This | 
vote is so variable as to prove that it is/| 
dominated by the machine and herein lies | 
the chief danger. He claimed, furthermore, | 
that immigrants have been a helpful source | 
of our commercial, social and even religious | 
development. An examination of our own| 
Year-Book shows a large per cent. among | 
our ministry of men of foreign extraction. 

Dr. E. Horr took exception to Mr. Berle’s 
advocacy of the Bennett law in Wisconsin. 
Mr. C. L. Younkin of the North End Mission 
and others also differed from him in opinion 
on several points. 
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74 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 








ROLLING PABTITIONS 
FOR D 7 = ’ 
In different Loney Suukches We) SCHOOLS. 





Sound proof and air-tight. 





GROWING RoOsES.—There is a world of pleasure to 
be derived from a full of roses; even a single 
flower, in a little red pot, will brighten the: home 
and bring good cheer. With the right kind of 
plants there is no difficulty in the way of everybody 
having the choicest roses; a little soil, water and 
sunshine is the only care they require, and they 
amply repay for the slight trouble and expense. 
The best roses for home culture are those grown by 
the Dingee & Conard Company at West Grove, Pa. 
For twenty-five years this firm has been propagating 
roses of every variety on their own roots and send- 
ing them by mail to every part of the land. Their 
method of starting a rose is peculiarly their own. 
When the plant leaves their hands it is ready to 
thrive and bloom in pot or garden. This firm pub- 
lishes an illustrated “Guide To Rose Culture” 
which contains complete instructions for growing 
flowers of all kinds, and much other information 
interesting and valuable to the lover of flowers. 
They offer to send it free and enclose a specimen 
copy of their floral magazine, ‘Success With 
Flowers,” to all who make application. 





THE plain truth is good enough for Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla—there is no need of embellishment or sensational- 
ism. Simply what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, that tells 
the story of its merit. If you have never realized its 
—— a single bottle will convince you it is a good 
medicine. 


The highest praise has been won by Hood’s Pills for 
their easy, yet efficient, action. Sold by all druggists. 
Price 25 cents. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE. 





An agreeable preparation | 
of the phosphates, for Indi- | 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- | 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. | 

, Recommended and pre- | 
scribed by Physicians of all | 


schools. 








Trial’bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, | 
Providence, R. I. 
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Carpet Lining 


is so great an improvement upon 
other carpet linings that the won- 
der is that no one th.ught of it 

io e. Hf your dealer is prog- 
ressive and up to the times, he 
keeps it in stock. 


It is Elastic : 


has a springy surface ard does 
not bunch up in places. It isa 
non-conductor of heat and cold, 
keeps the dirt from cutting the 


carpet. is moth » and wears 
three times as gas the ordi- 
nary lining. 


. 
The manufacturers will send you, on request, a 
FREE SAMPLE, 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 














ON'T THINK OF BUILDING A HOUSE 


without using the Kelsey Patent Improved 
Noiseless Blind Hinge. No catches, staples 
or fasts. Noslam or rattie. At hardware stores. 
Union Mfg. Co. Manufr’s, New Britain, Ct. 





You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MacsetH Co 
Be tae But fun to pay 
25¢ for Vacuum Leather 
Oil; and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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AN . 
<2 Hot Water: 


Stove Co.. Norwich, Conn. 


Richmond 
Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms, 
““CARBONITE” coau 

CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 





Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL COw 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 











Ww. & B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
ee Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WorKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded thei 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 186]; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 

















ODIOUS COMPARISONS 
are those beween the old fashioned, vermin infested, 
filth soaked, ili smelling cocoa mats and the Hartman 
Flexible Sanitary Stee! Wire Mats. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York ; #8 State St., Chicago; 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
nials mailed free. 

Our Mats have brass tag 


Catalogue and testimo- 


ttached at. a “ Hart ” 
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No other Baking Powder works like Royal, 
or makes such pure and wholesome food, or is 
so rich in leavening gas, or so economical in use. 

“As the excellence of a Baking Powder is depen- 
dent upon the yield of leavening gas, and upon the 
wholesomeness and purity of its ingredients, the 
‘Royal’ is unquestionably the best.” —Massachusetti 
State Analyst. 





-TADELLA 


ALLOYED -ZINK 





Be gid 






NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


Pays a regular 6 1-2 per cent. dividend 
on its shares of $100 par value. 





The investment being choice Business 
Blocks, and its properties steadily increas- 
ing in value, the stock is a reliable, per- 
manent investment for 50 YEARS, and 
can be realized upon at any time. 


Surplus OS EE eae me $80,000 
Cash Capital Actually Paid in $850,000 


Price of Stock, $103.50. 


For particulars apply to 
GEORGE LEONARD, President. 
246 Washington St., 
Rooms 7 to 11. Boston. 
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Samples free at the stationers’, or we 
will send twelve styles for ten cents. 


Tadella Pen Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 








